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TROUBLES OF THE NEWLY MARRIED. 
To judge from the smiling emblems with which the 
fancy of the poets has invested the fact of being 
married, one would suppose it to be a matter of un- 
mingled jocundity. Hymen, the Graces, every better 
looking deity, is pressed into the service of the young 
couple, and he who is not happy on his marriage day 
is set down as one who will never be happy. I fear, 
on the contrary, that, in a great majority of cases, the 
nuptial era is one of the most disagreeable that occurs 
in the course of a lifetime. This character, I would 
say, may not belong to it through any fault in the 
parties, and certainly through none in the great insti- 
tution itself, but in consequence of a vast variety of 
little fretting troubles which hardly ever fail to attend 
the devising and accomplishment of a matrimonial 
union—troubles only the more pestilent that they 
seem 80 inappropriate to a time from which such differ- 
ent results were expected. From the moment, indeed, 
that a marriage is suspected to be on the tapis, to the 
time when the world has ceased to think of it, all is 
annoyance and perplexity, at least to the gentleman— 
insomuch that I sometimes wonder how people can 
venture on purchasing even a life’s happiness at the 
expense of such a severe preliminary trial. 

It is needless, however, to wonder at this so com- 
mon adventure, seeing that it is generally entered 
upon under the influence of a maxim which would 
perhaps be found at the bottom of more wonderfully 
hazardous enterprises than we are aware of—that it 
is better to go on than to draw back. A youth falls 
into the dream styled love; he looks and sighs, as he 
thinks, in secret; under thousands of pretences won- 
derfully imposing upon himself, he contrives to per- 
form thousands of little services to the beloved object ; 
he even attempts verse, and, thrusting into the young 
lady’s album a few anonymous pieces of his own, in 
which he thinks he has expressed all his romantic 
feelings, sees with mortified but excusing surprise, 
that she appreciates nothing about them but the neat- 
ness of the penmanship. Far weeks, for months, he 
goes on thus, contriving all kinds of unalarming pleas 
fur visits, spending the time of these visits in a kind 
of subdued transport, and yet wondering when he 
retires that he did not enjoy them more. When sen- 
sible that it would be improper to call, he has a con- 
solatory pleasure in approaching the part of the town 
where she lives, and, if he can get a real business 
reason for passing her abode, it is—almost as good 
asacall. By night, the lamp which he sees in her 
window is as a harbour-light to which tend all the 
thoughts that form his spiritualised exigtepce. He 
can = on it for hours, and, when it is extinguiabed, 
feels as if himself, not she, were involved»im dark- 
ness. By day, to meet but her schoolboy Greekitr, 
whistling unreflectingly along, is a pleasuré "to 
him. The very dogs and cats of the establish- 
ment have an interest for him. And all his callings, 
his obsequiousnesses, his watchings, his abstractions, 
he believes to be unobserved. No one, he sup- 
poses, pays the least attention to what he is about, 
or forms any conclusion from his conduct. He 
sees, for his own part, no harm in it; he looks for- 
ward to no consequences; he never once thinks of 
what it is all tending to—when suddenly, some fine 
day, a free-spoken friend astounds him with—“ Well, 
1 hear you’re going to get Miss Graham!" Going to 
get Miss Graham! Cupid, protectus! He can only 
blunder through a denial, and faintly smile away the 
horrible impeachment. Going to get Miss Graham ! 
To hear her whom he has pictured as the ideal, the 
angelic, thus spoken of as a mere Miss, capable of 
being married! Tobe himself brought—he, the boy- 


ish, the bashful, who but last year could hardly face 
his partner at a dancing-school ball—to be himself 
brought thus suddenly into the presence of so appalling 
an idea as matrimony! In a moment, the ridicule 
which heknows the bare mention of such an event would 
excite among his friends, rushes before him. He feels 
himself like one awakening on the brink of a precipice 
over which he was about to walk. He resolves never 
to call again, to fly from the world, to bury himself 
and his sorrows in some wild solitude: at all events, 
he sees Maria no more—a proceeding which Maria 
either does not remark at all, or prudently overlooks, 
from a consideration of her lover’s circumstances. 
But all the swains to whom the imputation of an in- 
tention of marrying Miss Graham is made, are not 
such green youths as this. Many of them are mature 
and established young men, whom it would be worth 
while to marry. Perhaps in the very beginning of 
the entanglement, there might in such youths be a la- 
tent notion of matrimony—an occult proclivity—a 
kind of hazy half-confessed inclination to fall into the 
toils. But even in such cases there was always a be- 
lief that they were, and would continue to be, at 
liberty. Not the most distant suspicion was enter- 
tained of their ever feeling themselves under any kind 
of compulsion. Having accordingly allowed them- 
selves to tamper with the outer threads of the net- 
work, they are gradually induced to advance a little 
farther—their very security encouraging them in their 
progress—till at last the whole world, with the excep- 
tion of themselves, looks upon the affair as settled, and 
they discover that the road to the temple of Hymen, 
like that to the lion’s den, has no backward footsteps. 
Thus it is all managed by a kind of delusion—and ne- 
cessarily so; for what man, with open eyes, and in sane 
mind, would begin at the point where retrogression 
is impossible? No, he must be first pleasantly in- 
veigled into a compromise of his free-agency. So re- 
gular is this principle in its operations, that I have 
formed a peculiar theory of my own respecting celi- 
bacy. The individuals suffering under that unhappy 
condition are not, in my opinion, so often the victims 
of an indisposition to matrimony, as of an inconvenient 
perspicacity and coolness, which has disabled them for 
being deceived. They have never been able to put 
themselves for a week or two under the influence of a 
little salutary folly. 

One of the earliest of the troubles to which the 
youth thus unwittingly subjects himself, is the very 
raillery which usually gives him the first notice of 
his situation. To the gross and inconsiderate world, 
that appears only a good joke which to him is a mat- 
ter of the most profound and affecting sentiment. 
They accordingly scruple not to assail him with in- 
numerable waggeries, which, though he might have 
been most ready to join in them had the case been 
another’s, now give him all the pain which a pagan 
worshipper feels at seeing his idols treated disrespect- 
fully. Under these profanations of his most sacred 
and endeared idea, he has to writhe up to the mar- 
riage day, long ere which they are apt to be lost sight 
of in other thick-coming miseries, the grandest of 
which usually arises from the friends of the parties. 
Who, I would ask, ever heard such a sentence as, 
“ Mr Wilson is engaged to Miss Smith,” without its 
being immediately followed by another, “ And I hear 
the friends are,” &c.—ten to one, something to the 
old tune of the course of true love never did run 
smooth. One thing may be calculated upon for cer- 
tain, that the friends of one of the parties are dis. 
satisfied, seeing that those very circumstances which 
conciliate the one side, make the opposite party think 
themselves wronged. Men are reputed to be, in ge- 


neral, very jealous respecting their own interests, and 
very selfish in the following of their own inclinations ; 
but no man is ever by half so jealous or so selfish in 
those matters as his friends. Where a common eye 
would suppose there was the most perfect equality 
and appropriateness, and where the foolish pair them- 
selves are quite content, the friends will pick you out 
a depreciatory flaw on one side or other, in a manner 
quite astonishing. The pecuniary circumstances of 
the gentleman and the genealogy of the lady, as well 
as the genealogy of the gentleman and the pecuniary 
circumstances of the lady, are scanned with a dis- 
interested solicitude, which would be beyond all gra- 
titude, if it only were not sotormenting. The parties 
may be willing to be happy, but their friends have 
their interest too much at heart to allow of any such 
thing. No, no; if you are to be happy, you must 
be happy upon proper grounds, and, above all things, 
consistently with the honour of the family. Even 
supposing all such preliminary difficulties overcome, 
and the tormentors are at length willing that the 
parties should seek happiness their own way, how 
beautifully do they strike in with new plagues at the 
wedding! “My friend Miss Smith is going to be 
married next week; but she is terribly perplexed 
about her friends. She does not like to have a racket, 
and the room, too, is small ; but, then, how to make a 
selection? She cannot have her aunt Thomson’s fa- 
mily without having her uncle Johnson's. For every 
Black she asks, she must have a White; and you 
know the Blacks and the Whites were at daggers- 
drawing all last winter. And then there are Mr Wil- 
son’s friends also to be attended to, who are such 
strange people—she does not think they will agree at 
all with her own friends. In short, it is quite a di- 
lemma.” Uncles, moreover, expect their advice to be 
taken about the situation of a house, and aunts about 
the choice of curtains and crockery ; and the gentle- 
man must drag his bride through fifty streets he never 
was in before, to visit friends whom he has not seen 
more than once since he was a child, but the half of 
whom, feeling a reviving interest in him at the pre- 
sent crisis of his life, are mortally offended, if he do 
not pay them a proper degree of homage. The unfor- 
tunate youth has perhaps lived all his days happily, 
without reflecting that he had friends: they were 
people out of his sight and out of his mind, and all 
connection appeared to have ceased. If he had any 
acquaintance of them at all, it was only kept up by 
a nod of recognition once in three or four years 
across the grave of some mutual kinsman ; and having 
parted at one churchyard gate, he never met them 
again till they were thronging in at another. But as 
a battle taking place in a habitually peaceful country 
would be sure to collect the usual birds of prey, even 
though they had previously appeared to be extirpated, 
so does a marriage call up thousands of these friends, 
with their dim and half-forgotten claims of notiee 
and courtesy. He now hears of cousins, nephews, 
and grand-aunts-in-law, whose names he scarcely 
knew before ; and as the very novelty and singularity 
of the circumstances render it difficult to give to each 
the exact degree of attention that is due, he is sure to 
send four-fifths of them back to their customary ob- 
ecurity, with pleas of offence, of which perhaps he does 
not enjoy the full benefit till his own children are to 
be wedded, when the whole circumstances are of course 
renewed. 

Another trouble arises from acquaintances. The 
gentleman and the lady have both had acquaintances, 
with whom they have respectively lived very happily 
till now. Marriage, however, alters the face of one’s 


visiting list. There is, be it observed, an eclat in being 
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married, as well as a temporary consequence in settin 
up house, which, even where neither party is at 
elevated by the match, is apt to give them some ra- 
ther ambitious views. They also, somewhat incon- 
sistently, entertain fixed intentions of economy. They 
are not going to have great loads of company—only a 
few very genteel friends now and then. Indeed, they 
have always looked forward to each other’s society as 
what was to give thechief charm to the connubial state; 
and the lady for her part declares, thatshe does not care 
though she should henceforth hardly see a single soul 
besides her husband. These notions introduce at the 
very first an exclusive feeling, which cannot be carried 
into effect without much pain, and perhaps some re- 
monstrances from kinsfolk—the eternal friends—one 
of whom takes offence at the rejection of the William- 
sons, another at the overlooking of the Lawrences, 
and a third at the open disrespect shown for pleasant 
old Mrs Johnson, till all is again in a flame, and the 
pair, finding themselves deprived of all independency 
of will, at the time when they are most disposed to 
exercise it, fret themselves out of all comfort, and al- 
most wish they were still unwed. In addition to all 
this, there is the chance of the lady not liking some of 
those friends whom the husband has introduced, and 
of the gentleman slighting those of the lady, and the 
difficulty, at the very best, of causing them to amalga- 
mate properly when they happen to meet—for just as 
surely as that there must be some presumed disparity in 
the condition of the parties themselves, will there be 
a disparity in the status of their respective troops of 
acquaintances. Altogether, there is usually a very 
pretty amount of troubles and perplexities on account 
of the acquaintances. 

They are not yet done, however, with the kinsfolk. 
Mothers-in-law and sisters-in-law and brothers-in- 
law have to be conciliated and made real friends of 
on both sides; a task requiring so much abject defer- 
ence and such persevering attentions, that not one 
person in a hundred will accomplish it without tiffs 
and storms innumerable. This is a trouble usually 
most trying for the lady, and the first of the above- 
mentioned relations is that from whom she generally 
suffers most. Is is not apparently in human nature, 
except in very rare circumstances, for a woman to 
take kindly to her daughter-in-law. An injury is 
felt at the very first to have been inflicted, which to 
“ forgive” would be indeed “‘ divine.” Under the in- 
fluence of this feeling, the elder party can hardly, by 
any degree of philosophy in herself, or virtue in the 
other, by any amount of proffered affection, or any 
sum of advantages which the world may suppose the 
bride to have brought into the family, be induced to 
treat her as otherwise than an alien and an intruder. 
She may profess to feel differently, and may think 
that she dves ; but nature is nature, and four of every 
five, in their secret hearts, justify that remarkable 
principle in our old ballads, which invariably repre- 
sents muthers-in-law as odious in that relation. 

Such are a few of the more common vexations of 
the newly married, and it must be allowed that they 
form a strange enough introduction to a diti 


the crystals be. If it be agitated, the crystals will 
be produced more rapidly, but their shape will not 
be so regular. Bodies do not all assume the crystal- 
line form with the same facility, some doing so easily, 
others with much difficulty; and various circumstances 
also tend to promote or retard the process. There is 
a curious ph ted with the crystallisa- 
tion of Glauber’s salt. If a warm solution of this sub- 
stance be poured into a glass globe which it just fills, 
and the mouth be closely covered with a piece of double 
bladder moistened, it will not crystallise even when 
cold, provided it has not been disturbed. If, how- 
ever, the bladder be opened, or a small crystal of the 
same salt thrown in, or the surface be touched with a 
metallic point, crystallisation will instantly commence 
at the top, and extend downwards in a very singular 
manner, converting the whole fluid contents into a 
solid form. It is a very remarkable fact, that if, in 
crystallising this salt and a few other substances, 
the process be conducted in a dark room, light is ob- 
served to be emitted. 

We are indebted for what is generally considered 
the true theory of crystallisation to M. Haiiy, a cele- 
brated Frenchman, who raised himself from being a 
singing boy in a cathedral to an equality with 
place and Cuvier. By his unwearied researches, this 
philosopher discovered that there is in all crystals 
a primitive form, or nucleus, which is invariable in 
each substance; and that these nuclei, by being va- 
riously disposed with relation to each other, give rise 
to the different secondary forms which the same crys- 
tal is found frequently to present. Happening one 
day to let fall from his hand a beautiful specimen of 
calcareous spar, crystallised in prisms, the mineral was 
broken, and a number of new crystals, differing en- 
tirely in form from the prism, presented themselves 
to the astonished eyes of M. Haiiy. He picked up 
one, and examining its surfaces, angles, and inclina- 
tions, he found them identical with those of Iceland 
spar, which are rhomboidal. (A rhomb is a four- 
sided figure, having two opposite angles acute, and 
two obtuse.) A new world of observation and disco- 
very was now opened up to him. Retiring to his 
cabinet, he took a piece of spar, crystallised in the form 
of a six-sided pyramid, broke it, and found still the 
same geometrical figure. The fragments also which 
fell from it were small rhomboids. The importance 
of the discovery at once flashed upon his mind, and, 
like Archimedes of old, when starting from the bath 
when the idea of specific gravity occurred to him, M. 
Haiiy exclaimed “ All is found!” The molecules or 
ultimate parts of calcareous spar have all the same 
form ; it is by being variously grouped that the va- 
rieties of external shape are produced. By examin- 
ing a great variety of crystals, he found that this 
was a law of nature which universally prevailed. 
Each of them was found to have an identical consti- 
tnent part or molecule, a nucleus or primitive form 
always similar to itself, and laminz or accessory layers 
producing all the varieties of secondary form. Haiiy 
defines a primitive form of crystal to be “ a solid of a 


which not only perfects immediate happiuess, as far 
as that is possible in this sphere of being, but is the 
foundation of all those affections by which we are 
elevated, purified, and blessed through life. 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. 
CRYSTALLISATION. 
Tue particles of a great number of bodies, in passing 
trom the liquid w the solid state, arrange themselves 
in such a way as to produce, not one large solid mass, 
but a multitude of small bodies, having a certain de- 
finite shape, which is alike in all. This process is 
called Crystallisation. The regular figures thus spon- 
taneously produced are in scientific language termed 
polyhedral (literally, many-sided) or geometrical solids, 
that is, solids having a fixed form characterised by 
some term used in geometry, such as hexahedral (siz- 
sided), and so on. They are called crystals; crystal 
in its original import signifies ice ; and ice, sugar, com- 
mon salt, and a thousand other substances which 
come under daily observation, are specimens of crys- 
tals. Many bodies are found crystallised in their 
natural state, most of the solids which compose the 
crust of the earth being crystalline. Thus, granite, 
& very common rock, consists of crystals of three 
other substances, called quartz, felspar, and mica. 
Artificial crystals may be produced in two different 
ways—either by dissolving the substance in warm 
water, and allowing the solution (as the dissolved sub- 
stance is named) to cool gradually ; or by merely melt- 
ing it by fire, and allowing it to solidify slowly as in 
the other case. Solids, fluids, and vapours, are all ca- 
pable of assuming the crystalline form. If sulphur, 
and several of the metals, be melted and allowed to 
cool, they will crystallise. The reduction of water 
to a low temperature, and its consequent change into 
beautiful crystals, is familiar toall. Various vapours 
also, as that into which camphor is converted by heat, 
will change into crystals when cold. The more slowly 
that a body cools, the more perfect will the form of 


tant form, inserted symmetrically in all the crys- 
tals of the same species, and the faces of which observe 
the directions of the layers which compose these crys- 
tals.” The primitive forms hitherto observed are 
reducible w six, viz. the parallelopipedon, which 
includes the cube, the rhomb, and all the solids which 
are terminated by six faces parallel, two and two; the 
tetraedron ( four-sided). the octoedron (eight-sided), 
the regular hexaedral Csis-eided) prism, the dodecae- 
dron (twelve-sided), with equal and similar rhomboi- 
dal planes, and the dodecaedron with triangular 
planes. The mechanical division of the six primi- 
tive forms of crystals can be carried still farther. 
They may always be subdivided in a manner pa- 
raliel to their different faces, sometimes in other direc- 
tions also. The whole of the surrounding substance 
is capable of being divided by strokes parallel to 
those which take place with respect to the primitive 
form. If the nucleus be a parallelopipedon, which 
cannot be subdivided except by blows parallel to 
its faces, like that which takes place with respect 
to limestone, it is evident that the integrant molecule 
will be similar to this nucleus itself. But it sometimes 
happens that the parallelopipedon admits of farther 
sections in other directions than the former. The 
only limit to this possible subdivision is that placed by 
the composition of the substance. To take the case 
of calcareous spar, it may be reduced to a particle be- 
yond which the division cannot be carried without 
resolving it into its elements, lime and carbonic acid ; 
or at least it may be resolved to a particle, beyond 
which, if its minuteness allowed us to operate npon it, 
it is demonstrable its figure would not change. To 
those last particles, the result of the mechanical ana- 
ivsis, Haiiy gives the name of integrant particles, and 
their union constitutes the crystal. Their forms, so 
far as experiment has been carried, are three: the 
tetraedron, the simplest of the pyramids ; the triangu- 
lar prism, the simplest of prisms; and the parallel- 
opipedon, the simplest of solids which have their faces 
parallel, two and two. M. Haiiy thinks it probable 
that the molecules are those which are suspended in 
the fluid in which the crystallisation takes place. 
There seems no reason to doubt that it is between 
these that the attraction is immediately exerted. 
Having thus ascertained the primitive forms, and 
those of the integrant particles, it remains for us to 
ascertain how the same primitive form and molecule 
should give rise to a variety of secondary forms. It 


has been discovered by observation that crystals are 
composed of an assemblage of layers, which, setting 
out from the primitive form, “decrease in extent,” 
says Dr Ure, “both on all sides at once, and some- 
times in certain particular parts only. This decre- 
ment is effected by regular subtractions of one or more 
rows of integrant molecules ; and the theory, in deter- 
mining the number of these rows by means of calcn- 
lation, succeeds in representing all the known resulis 
of crystallisation, and even anticipates future dis- 
coveries, indicating forms, which, being still hypothe- 
tical only, may one day be presented to the inquiries 
of the philosopher.” A simple example will serve 
to illustrate this principle of decrement. Supposing 
the primitive form to be a cube, it is easily conceivable 
that on each of the six sides of this solid may be 
reared a series of decreasing layers, composed en- 
tirely of cubical particles, each layer diminishing on 
each of its edges by one row of the minute cubes of 
which it consists. The lamine or layers thus de- 
creasing as they recede from the base on which the 
rest until the apex consist of a single particle, it rd 
obvious that, on each side of the cube, a four-sided 
pyramid will be formed, making in all six four-sided 
pyramids, and of course twenty-four triangles. These 
taken together constitute twelve rhombs, and the fi- 
gure will be a dodecaedron, which is very different 
from the primitive form. 

Haiiy enumerates four different laws of decrement, 
which explain, by the modifications of which they are 
susceptible, all the varieties of form under which crys- 
tals present themselves to us. In works upon this 
subject, a great many examples are usually given, in 
which these laws, as laid down by the discoverer, are 
shown to harmonise with the appearances of nature. 
These, however, would not suit this place. It is suf- 
ficient to observe, that, from the variety of ways in 
which the primitive forms may group themselves to- 
gether, the number of secondary forms which may 
possibly exist is immense, and must far exceed what 
have been observed. With regard to the union of the 
ultimate ators with each other, Haiiy supposed that 
the same faces and the same edges were always at- 
tracted to each other in the same body ; and that the 
faces and edges being different in different bodies, the 
result was, in connection with the laws of decrement 
above noticed, the great variety of forms which crystals 
assume. A question here arises, By what invariable 
power of attraction are the same faces and edges drawn 
towards each other with such never-failing certainty ? 
Supposing Haiiy’s theory regarding the primitive 
atoms to be correct, there is no other conceivable way 
of accounting for phenomena, but by supposing that 
the particles are actually endowed with polarity, or 
some power similar to it. (Polarity will be found 
thoroughly explained in the article on Magnetism, in 
No. 160 of the Journal.) ‘The existence of this power 
in masses of matter has been completely proved, but 
that it may possibly extend to the minutest particles 
of which bodies are composed, is certainly as yet only 
a subject of conjecture; but there seems nothing at 
all improbable in it. 

In opposition to M. Haiiy, Dr Wollaston, a philo- 
sopher of great eminence, and one whose opinion on 
subjects in which accuracy of experiment and acute- 
ness of research are concerned, is entitled to the bigh- 
est deference, very ingeniously supposes that the pri- 
mitive atoms are spheres, not angular, but perfectly 
round bodies, which by mutual attraction have as- 
sumed that arrangement which brings them as near 
as possible to each other. It is clear that if this 
were the case, there would be no necessity for intro- 
ducing polarity amongst the particles, for the simple 
attraction of cohesion would answer the purpose per- 
tectly well, there being no necessity for the spheres 
meeting at certain given points of their surface. As 
an example of Dr Wollaston’s theory, suppose we have 
a square of four balls, with a single ball resting on the 
centre of each surface, the result would be an octoedron ; 
and by applying two other balls at opposite sides of 
this octoedron, the group will represent the acute 
rhomboid. Some singular confirmations, or it ap- 
pears to us only apparent confirmations of this hypo- 
thesis, have been observed. “If a piece of alum be 
immersé@fw water,” says a writer on this subject, 
** ama quietly to dissolve, at the end of about three 
weeks the observer will find that it has been unequally 
acked.mpon. by the fluid; the mass will present the 
fyrm of yctoedra, and sections of octoedra, as it were, 
curved or stamped upon its surface. 

This appearance is produced when the attraction of 
the water for the solid is nearly counterbalanced by 
its mechanical texture. The crystals formed by this 

ies of dissection are highly curious, from their 
modifications and relative position, as the same group 
presents the primitive form, as well as its truncations 
and decrement. Other salts yield other figures ; and 
by more complicated chemical action, as of acids upon 
carbonate of lime, the metals, &c., analogous results 
are obtained. Here, then, instead of dividing a crystal 
by mechanical force, its structure is gradually deve- 
loped by the process of solution. In these cases two 
circumstances are particularly remarkable : thecrystals 
are different, and their forms vary with the different 
faces of the original mass. In one direction we observe 
octoedra and sections of octoedra; in another, paral- 
lelograms of every dimension, modified with some de- 
terminate intersections. If in either of these positiens 
we turn the mass upon its axis, the same figure will be 
perceived at every quadrant of a circle ; and if we sup- 
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pose the planes combined, they will mutually intersect 
each other, and various geometrical solids will be con- 
structed. In this way alum alone furnishes octoe- 
dra, tetraedrous cubes, four and eight-sided prisms, 
either with plane or pyramidal terminations, and 
rhombic parallelopipedons.”” 

In every theory of crystallisation, one condition must 
necessarily be fulfilled, namely, that the various se- 
condary forms may be shown to arise out of certain 
primary dispositions and arrangements of constituent 
atoms; the different modifications being the result of 
merely abstracting certain individuals from the con- 
geries, without altering the original relative position 
of those which remain. It appears to us that either 
of the theories which we have given may dothis. But 
without dwelling longer on these abstruse specula- 
tions, we will offer a few general remarks on crystalli- 


sation. 

Many saline bodies, when they crystallise, combine 
with a considerable quantity of water, which is called 
the water of crystallisation. Some bodies which dis- 
solve in small quantity in cold water are found to be 
very soluble in hot water ; but when the water cools, 
ic is no longer capable of holding them in solution. 
Other substances are equally soluble in hot or in cold 
water. These substances do not crystallise by cooling 
the fluid ; it is by reducing the latter by evaporation, 
when regular crystals will be produced. To insure 
success in conducting the process of crystallisation, it 
ought to be conducted in flat-bottomed vessels, and 
vessels of glass or porcelain are preferable to every 
other. The most complete set of observations on this 
branch of practical chemistry has been made by M. 
Le Blanc, a French chemist. To obtain crystals of 
large size, his method is to employ flat glass or china 
vessels ; to pour into these the svulutions boiled down 
to the point of crystallisation ; to select the weakest of 
the small crystals formed, and put them into vessels 
with more of the mother-water of a solution that has 
been brought to crystallise confusedly; to turn the 
crystals at least once a-day, and to supply them from 
time to time with fresh mother-water. If the crystals 
be Jaid on their sides, they will increase most in 
length ; if on their ends, most in breadth. When 
they have ceased to grow arger, they must be taken 
out of the liquor, or they will soon begin to diminish. 
It may be observed in general, that very large crystals 
are less trans t than those that are small. 

In conclusion, it may be remarked that M. Haiiy 
applied the principle of crystallisation which he had 
discovered, in a new and remarkable manner, to the 
ascertaining of the composition of minerals. If, rea- 
soned he, each substance bas a characteristic nucleus 
and constituent molecule, then the component parts 
of minerals, whose composition is unknown, may be 
inferred from the form of their crystals; and thus 
a new and powerful instrument of analysis can be 
brought to the aid of mineralogical aud chemical in- 
vestigations. It is sufficient to observe, in reference 
tu the conclusiens at which he had arrived, that they 
were satisfactorily established by practical researches, 
and an ample induction of facts. 


STORY OF HOGAN. 

From a work illustrative of Irish life and manners, entitled 

««"Tales of my Neighbourhood,” by the author of the ‘ Colle- 
gians.” 3 vols. Saunders and Otley, London, 1835.) 
WIrHIn the last year, the annals of our neighbour- 
hood have furnished us with a singular instance of 
the force of that moral instinct which is so mysteri- 
ously interwoven by Providence with the inmost fa- 
culties of our nature, and whose internal monitions, 
habitual depravity itself has scarce the power wholly 
to subdue. 

A man named Hogan dwelt, about twenty years 
ago, in a small cottage on the by-way leading from 
the village to the common road. The little dwelling 
has been lately razed to the ground by order of the hu- 
mane proprietor of the soil, in order that no vestige 
roight remain of what was once the scene of a history 
so appalling ; but long will it be ere the villagers, as 
they pass the fearful spot, shall cease to point out its 
site amongst the trees, and shudder at the recollec- 
tions it recalls. It was the birthplace, as well as the 
inheritance, of the individual already named. He was 
the child of parents situated comfortably, considering 
their rank in life, and received an education somewhat 
superior to that which usually falls to the lot of a pea- 
sant’s child. Well skilled in such rudiments of know- 
ledge as were taught in the neighbouring village 
school, instructed in his moral and religious obliga- 
tions, and even for a time apparently exact in their 
fulfilment, he was looked upon in his boyhood almost 
as an ornament to the simple neighbourhood, and mo- 
thers and instructors used his name when they would 
stimulate their pupils to good conduct. Romance and 
poetry, in their happiest hours of invention, have never 
presented to the mind a sweeter subject of contempla- 
tion than the memory of a well-spent childhood ; and 
the humble can feel it as well as the most cultivated. 
The subject of our narrative was not studious merely 
from the want of social sympathy, nor gentle merely 
from deficiency of natural spirit. He danced seldom, 
but none danced better. He talked little, but none 
more to the purpose. He did not often mix with com- 

y, but when he did, he was the life and joy of the 
ittle society in which he moved. 

It is not all at once that the human mind can 
from a life so blameless and so tranquil as we have 
described, to actions like that which has made the 


name of the unfortunate Hogan a sound of warning 
in our neighbourhood. The death of his parents, and 
in particular of his mother, a decent, pious woman, 
was the first apparent occasion of the change which 
was afterwards observed in the manners of their son. 
He was oftener seen at fairs and markets than his 
business made it necessary, and he did not now return 
as he was wont after noon, when the business of an 
Irish fair is over, and its pleasures and its pains be- 
gin. The spendthrift, who finds poverty and woe amid 
the splendour and abundance of a capital, might see in 
the fate of this humble cottager an exact reflection of 
the history of his own fortunes. At first, it was but 
sociability and kindness that led him to loiter in the 
fair, and spend a trifle in compliment to the neighbour 
with whom he had bought or sold. By degrees, the 
tent, the dance, and even at length the fight (the fa- 
tal glory of an Irish peasant), began to have their 
charms, and what was at first amusement, became in 
a short time passion. The change of character did 
not even terminate here. As poverty came on apace, 
a tinge of mingled gloom and peer, Recent of mind 
(alarming symptom of internal ruin) began to mingle 
with his wild and hair-brained gaiety. The more mo- 
derate began to shun his company, and the unhappy 
wretch grew desperate. He drank, gamed, swore, 
delivered himself up to all the bestial excesses of vul- 
gar dissipation, and became at length the scoff and 
pity of the adjoining village. 

Even here the unhappy Hogan did not arrest his 
downward progress into ill. Seldom before was our 
lonely neighbourhood defiled by such instances of de- 
pravity as ere long became habitual with him and his 
accomplices. The decent cottagers and farmers in the 
vicinity began to complain of pilfered turf-ricks and 
potato pits, of broken paddocks and sheep-walks in- 
vaded in the night, and even of cows and horses stolen, 
without the possibility of their discovering by whom 
the mischief was effected. The deed, however, by 
which the evil progress of this miserable being was 
brought to a consummation, was of a nature far more 
heinous, 

Near a grove of fir, at a little distance from the vil- 
lage, stood a lonesome house, where dwelt an aged 
lady, supposed to be wealthy, and confiding so far in 
the p ble and bh t character of the neighbour- 
hood, that she did not even keep a male domestic for 
the security of her house. She was kind and chari- 
table, attentive to the poor and sick, and exceedingly 
beloved by all around her. There was, in particular, 
one old beggar-man, named Yamon, whom, though 
surly and alusive in his demeanour, she had for many 
years supplied with victuals, whjch he sat and ate 
upon the steps of her halldoor. It was her unfailing 
practice, when her daily meals were ended, to fill a 
plate for her sturdy pensioner, and take it to him with 
her own hands as he basked in the evening sunshine 
at her porch, or sought refuge from the winter cold 
by her kitchen fire. Often had Hogan, in his earlier 
days, remarked the figure of the aged mendicant sit- 
ting on the steps; beheld the green hall door open, 
the venerable lady appear, discharge her charitable 
office, exchange a laugh or jest with rough old Ya- 
mon, and leave him to enjoy the surplus of her abund- 
ance. Often, as he passed the little lawn where he 
witnessed the quiet scene, did he admire Mrs Maun- 
sel’s charity, and would fancy he saw her guardian 
angel smiling on the act. 

One evening, Yamon was unusually surly, and in- 
deed insolent, to his benefactress. He called her 
abusive names, and found fault with his dinner, which 
he flung contemptuously to his dog. Pitying the 
poor creature’s infirmity, yet not disposed to encou- 
rage his insolence, Mrs Maunsel told him, for his 
pains, he might go without a dinner on the following 
day. Custom, it is said, creates a right, as it can 
create a law. The beggar defied and dared her to 
keep her word. Finding, however, on the following 
day that she could be resolute as she was kindly, he 
went away, uttering a thousand threats, shaking his 
long staff, and vowing vengeance as deep as ever his 
gratitude had been before. Some persons who were 
present reproved him for his insolent passion, and did 
not fail to keep his menaces in mind. 

It happened that, for some weeks before, the memory 
of the old lady at the Fir Grove had occurred to the 
mind of Hogan, with emotions widely different from 
those with which he had once regarded her at his 
return from labour or from school. The ruffians who 
were now almost his sole assvciates, had yet much 
difficulty in inciting him to join them in an attempt 
upon the house, on the very night on which the aged 
beggar-man was refused a dinner. Stimulated by 
want, and by the threats and taunts of those hardened 
wretches, he consented to accompany the » but 
on the understanding that no violence should be 
offered to arty individual. They proceeded after dusk 
to accomplish their detestable mission. The unhappy 
Hogan never until now had even an idea of A 
anxiety of mind which attends the commission of 
heinous crime. He feared the hardened character of 
his associates, and not without cause. 

It was already midnight when entered the 
grove of firs that screened the dwelling from the 
westerly blast. So far was its mild proprietress from 
apprehending any thing like danger, that she had 

ven permission to her maid, the only servant in the 

ouse, to spend the night at a neighbouring wake. 
Having fastened the doors and windows, she retired 
to her sleeping chamber, performed with a tranquil 


mind her customary devotions, and, having extin- 
guished the light, lay down to rest. She was awoke 
from a quiet sleep by the stealthy sounds of feet u 
the landing-place outside her chamber door. With- 
out losing an instant, she advanced to the stair-head 
and demanded who was there. The ruffians rushed 
upon her, but, possessing both strength of mind and 
bodily energy, she resisted with her utmost force, . 
while she endeavoured with the loudest shrieks to 
alarm the inmates of the distant cottages. Perplexed 
and irritated, the inhuman monsters disregarded the - 
compact they had made at setting out, and the un- 
happy lady fell a victim to their atrocious passions 
and her own resolution. 

But who can describe the condition of the wretched 
Hogan’s mind when he learned (for he had been left 
without as a kind of sentine)) that the enormities of 
the night, already sufficiently hideous, had been sealed 
by murder? Stunned by the news, it appeared to 
him for the instant as if till now he had led an inno- 
cent life, and this was his first step in actual crime. 
A burning weight seemed to be laid upon his brain, 
his sight grew dizzy, and he suffered himself to be 
hurried along by his companions, without the power 
of uttering a word, or directing his mind to a single 
thought but one. There was no resource for safety 
now but that of instant flight. Their booty, even 
more ample than they had anticipated, supplied them 
with abundant means; and before any effectual step 
could be taken for their apprehension, they were all 
beyond the reach of the laws which they had violated. 

t was not, however, to the promptitude of their 
flight that they were altogether indebted for their 
safety. Old Yamon, returning to the hovel in which 
he lived, began to regret his ungrateful passion, to 
remember the benefits of his gentle patroness, and to 
reproach himself for having yielded to his coarse in- 
firmity. After spending a sleepless night upon his 
couch of straw, disturbed by hideous dreams and 
causeless fears, he arose at daybreak, and taking his 
staff, departed for the Grove, impatient for a reconci- 
liation. How great was his surprise to find the 
kitchen window broke and the door wide open at that 
early hour! We will not follow him through the 
fearful detail of his discoveries. Let it be enough to 
say, that, pale, trembling, and affrighted, he was 
found in the act of rushing from the house by the 
maid returning from the wake with some of her com- 
panions, who remembered with her the quarrel of the 

receding evening, and the menaces with which it 

ad terminated. The beggar was apprehended, exa- 
mined, and committed to the county jail. The cir- 
cumstances were considered to constitute irresistible 
evidence, and the unhappy old man was formally exe- 
cuted near the scene on which the crime had been 
committed. 

. The tidings of this horrible injustice reached Ho- 
gan, in America. His portion of the abominable 
spoils had enabled him to settle himself in a respect- 
able little shop or store, as it is there denominated, 
where he managed a thriving trade for several years, 
the principal portion of his profit being amongst the 
emigrants and descendants of emigrants from his na- 
tive isle, who had become settled in his neighbour- 
hood. One of his customers, not long arrived, in 
speaking to another of some event which had taken 
place in our neighbourhood, by way of fixing the 
period of its occurrence, said, “it had taken place 
exactly in that year in which old Yamon was hanged 
for the murder of Mrs Maunsel, of the Grove.” 

It was well four Hogan that the small green blind 
which curtained the railing of his little office pre- 
vented either of the speakers from observing his con- 
fusion. These tidings, while they established his 
security, added tenfold to the pangs of his remorse. 
A second murder only now revealed! His former 
agonies, not yet extinct, though somewhat stilled b 
time and constant habit, returned upon him now wi 
more than all their early violence. The sense of un- 
requited justice weighed upon his mind, and filled it 
with a dull and barren gloom. Some months rolled 
by, and he sought, in a fervent appeal to religion, a 
refuge from the dreadful state of mind in which he 
lived. But repentance without restitution is an idle 
word. His efforts, though they revealed to him more 
fully the extent of his transgression, could not quell 

torments of an outraged conscience. Whether 
he walked, slept, ate, or drank, the dreadful figures 
of the innocent victims seemed to glide before his 
eyes, and a forewarning of judgment dwelt upon his 
heart. However he strove to employ his mind about 
the affairs of ordinary life, and to take an active in- 
terest in those subjects which amused his acquaint- 
ances, his thoughts would invariably revert to the 
Fir Grove, and to the awful tragedy which it comme- 
morated. 

Drawn by an impulse unaccountable as it was 
powerful to the very spot with which all his misery 
was associated, the wretched Hogan disposed of his 
little trans-Atlantic possession, and returned to his 
home towards the close of the preceding autumn, after 
an exile of more than twenty years. fe was a bright 
harvest moon when he reached the village ; and with- 
out pausing to make himself known to a single ac- 
quaintance, he immediately proceeded in the direction 
of the Grove, feeling a relief in the thought that now 
at least he had it in his power to make some compensa- 
tion to the violated justice of hie country. The house 
was still uninhabited; but the surrounding lands 
were richly cultivated, and the garden tended with as 
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nice a care as in the lifetime of its kind rietress. 
After surve with a singular intensity of interest 
he went to his own in the 
possession of a relative. ng readily recognised 
and welcomed by his kinsman, he obtained from him 
a most minute detail of all the circumstances attend- 

the trial and execution of the innocent mendicant. 
On the following morning he arose early, and went 
to view the spot on which the poor old man had ex- 
piated so severely his hasty fit of anger. More than 
a month was spent in thus dallying with his internal 
torturer, and inquiring with the intensest interest 
into every trivial fact connected with the miserable 
event, to him the most engrossing of all history. Fre- 
quently, in moments of acute remorse, when alone at 
midnight, he determined that another sun should not 

down on his secret; but with the morning came 
fears of earthly punishment, and of earthly disgrace, 
which gained for the time an ascendancy above his 
deeper though more distant terrors. “Alas! how few 
of us are not children in this respect !—how few pos- 
sess the power of mind necessary to enable them to 
fully estimate the difference between days that are 
numbered and days innumerable! Thus loitering 
and undecided, he lived from day to day, torn by re- 
morse, yet fearful of ignominy, now taking his hat 
with the view of delivering himself up to a neighbour- 
ing magistrate, and now returning from the very 
door of the functionary, repelled by a sudden failure 
of the nerves at the immediate view of death. 

One morning, after spending a night of horrible 
anxiety, the conscience-stricken man arose at day- 
break, and prayed with floods of tears that heaven 
might illumine his mind in its perplexity, and give 
him firmness to act the part which he felt was required 
of him by justice. Somewhat relieved by thus un- 
burthening his soul, he walked out into a neighbour- 
ing burial-ground, where, as if to familiarise his mind 
to the thoughts of death, he was accustomed to spend 
a considerable portion of his time. The morning was 
still and fine; some cattle browsed amongst the 
graves, and the wood quests cooed in the boughs of 
the thick elms that screened the solemn scene of death. 
The wretched Hogan, filled with thoughts of gloom 
and of uncertainty, perused the inscriptions on the 
humble tombstones, and envied the repose of every 
mouldering corse beneath the sod. On a sudden, a 
man sprung over the churchyard wall, and ran with 
the speed of terror by the spot on which he stood. 
Immediately after, voices were heard, exclaiming, 
** Stop him! stop him!” and two or three country- 
men vaulted into the burying-ground. Conscious of 
hidden guilt, the unhappy Hogan started, and fled 
involuntarily with his utmost force. He was pursued 
and seized. 

“Thave him!” cried the nt who first laid 
hand upon his collar. “Ah! scoundrel, you'll see 
Van Diemen’s Land for this! We’ll tache you to 
break 8 in the night, an’ to be sheep stalin’.’’ 

“Well done, Tom!” cried a red-faced farmer, 
whose comfortable proportions did not allow him to 
keep pace with his servants in the chace; “ you ras- 
cal, where’s my sheep? Eh, Tom—what—where’s 
the thief ?—this is not he.” 

“Tam the man,” said Hogan, pale as death, but 
with a voice that sounded hollow in its firmness. 

“You !” cried the farmer, “ you are not the sheep- 
stealer.” “I am not the man that stole your sheep,” 
replied Hogan, “but I am one of the men who mur- 
dered Mrs Maunsel of the Grove, for which Yamon, 
the old beggar-man, was hanged unjustly.” 

This stunning intelligence was received by the 

roup with wonder and dismay. The disclosure of 
fie secret, however, appeared to have removed much 
of the load which lay upon the mind of Hogan, and 
in the following autumn he suffered, with less anxiety 
than he had felt in its remote contemplation, the pu- 
nishment which the law awarded to his offence. 


THE WICKLOW GOLD MINES. 
TRADITION commonly attributes the original disco- 
very of the Wicklow gold mines to a poor school- 
master, who, while fishing in one of the small streams 
which descend from the Croghan mountain, picked 
up a piece of shining metal; and having ascertained 
it to be gold, he gradually enriched himself, by the 
success of his researches in that and the neighbour- 
ing streams, cautiously disposing of the produce of his 
labour to a goldsmith in Dublin. He is supposed to 
have preserved the secret for upwards of twenty years ; 
but marrying a young wife, he imprudently confided 
his discovery to her, and she believing her husband to 
be mad, immediately revealed the circumstance to her 
relations, through whose means it soon was made pub- 
lic. O’Keefe has founded an amusing farce upon the 
incident, of course with the embellishments necessary 
for dramatic effect. When the story of the gold mine 
became bruited abroad, which was towards the close 
of the year 1795, and fortunately after the golden 
harvest of autumn had been gathered in, the sensation 
it produced upon the lower classes is not to be de- 
scribed. Thousands, of every age and sex, hurried 
to the spot. “From the labourer who could wield a 
spade or pick-axe, tu the child who scraped the surface 
of the rock with a rusty nail,” all were eagerly em- 


* ployed in searching after gold. The Irish are a people 


possessed of a quick and rich fancy; and the very 
pame of a gold mine carried with it, to the ignorant 


mind, ideas of inexhaustible wealth, and conjured up 
into reality the bardic tales they had heard repeated 
in their childhood, many of which rival in 
imagery the romances of the East. The Valley of 
Diamonds sparkled on the north side of the county of 
Wicklow ; and now the lofty Croghan, its southern 
boundary, appeared before them as the Golden Moun- 
tain. De Latocnaye, a French emigrant, who has 
published an account of his rambles through Ireland, 
and who visited the “ Wicklow gold mines” imme- 
diately after the government had placed a guard upon 
the ground, says—“I was often obliged to ask the 
way, and my demand excited the curiosity of the pea- 
sants: they quitted their work before they answered 
asked me o_o in my turn, wanted to 
know if the mine would be soon worked, if government 
had sent me there, and a thousand things of the same 
nature: they soon began to tell me of a person who 
sent his children there on a Sunday morning after it 
had rained, and that they brought back gold to the 
value of twenty guineas. In such cases,” M. de La- 
tocnaye truly observes, “‘ the persons who find any 
are remembered ; and those who lose their time, and 
sometimes their life, in a fruitless search, are forgot- 
ten.” During the interval which elapsed between 
the publicity of the circumstance and the government 
taking possession of the mine—a period of about two 
months—it is supposed that upwards of two thousand 
five hundred ounces of gold were collected by the 
santry, principally from the mud and sand of Ballin. 
valley Stream, and disposed of for about L.10,000—a 
sum far exceeding the produce of the mine during the 
government operations, which amounted to little more 
than L.3500. The gold has been found in pieces of 
all forms and sizes, from the smallest perceptible par- 
ticle to the extraordinary mass of twenty-two ounces, 
which sold for about eighty guineas. ‘ This piece 
was irregularly formed; it measured four inches in 
its greatest length, and three in breadth ; its thickness 
varied from half an inch to an inch ;” and a cast of it, 
gilt, has been deposited in the museum of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin. So pure was the gold generally found, 
that it was the custom of the Dublin goldsmiths to 
put gold coin into the opposite scale to it, and to give 
weight for weight.—Landscape Illustrations of Moore's 
Irish Melodies. 


BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES. 
LADY GRIZEL BAILLIE. 
But she of gentler nature, softer, dearer, 
Of daily life the active, kindly cheerer ; 
With generous bosom, age or childhood shielding, 
And in the storms of life, though moved, unyielding ; 
Strength in her genth hope in her sorrow, 
Whose darkest hours some ray of brightness borrow 
From better days to come, whose meek devotion 
Calms every wayward passion’s wild commotion ; 
In want and suffering, soothing, useful, sprightly, 
Bearing the press of evil hap so lightly, 
Till evii’s self seems its stronghold betraying 
To the sweet witchery of such winsome playing ; 
Bold from affection, if from nature fearful, 
With varying brow, sad, tender, anxious, cheerful— 
This is meet partner for the loftiest mind, 
With crown or helmet graced; yea, this is womankind ! 
Miss Baillie’s Metrical Legends. 


Grizet Hume—for such was the maiden name of the 
subject of this memoir—was born, December 25, 1665, 
at Redbraes Castle, in Berwickshire; a house long 
since demolished, in order to make room for the more 
lordly mansion called Marchmont House. She was 
the eldest daughter of Sir Patrick Hume of Polwarth, 
who subsequently became the first Earl of March- 
mont. Her mother was Grizel Ker, daughter to Sir 
Thomas Ker of Cavers ; a woman, according to her 
husband’s description, of “‘a composed, steady, and 
mild spirit; of a most firm and equal mind, never 
elevated by prosperity, nor debased or daunted by ad- 
versity,” and whose “ piety, probity, virtue, and 
prudence, were without blot or stain, and beyond re- 
proach.” Both parents were zealously attached to 
the Presbyterian forms of worship and church govern- 
ment, in which they educated all their children. 

At an early period in the reign of Charles II., Sir 
Patrick Hume distinguished himself as one of a small 
but faithful band of patriots, who, under the Duke of 
Hamilton, offered a mild and constitutional resistance 
to the tyrannical measures of thecourt. An arbitrary 
imprisonment of two years, so far from repressing, 
only seems to have lent new ardour to his spirit, and 
he became a participator in those secret councils by 
which Russell, Sydney, and other gentiemen of both 
countries, endeavoured to devise meaus for excluding 
the Duke of York from the succession, for which they 
conceived him to be disqualified by his professing the 
Catholic faith. In the summer of 1684, Sir Patrick 
was warned, by the fate of several of his associates, 
that he could no longer safely appear in public; and 
he accordingly left his house of Redbraes, and, while 
most of the family supposed him to have gone upon 4 
distant journey, took up his residence in the sepul- 
chral vault of his family, underneath the neighbour- 
ing parish church of Polwarth. His wife, his eldest 


daughter, and one James Winter, a carpenter, 
alone knew of his retreat, to which the last-men- 
tioned individual was employed to convey, by night, 
a bed and bed-clothes, while Grizel, now in her 
nineteenth year, undertook the duty of supplying 
him every night with food and other necessaries. 
The only light which he enjoyed in this dismal 
abode was by a slit in the wall, through which no 
one could see any thing within. Grizel, though at 
first full of those fears for the places and objects of 
mortality which are usually inspired into children, soon 
so far mastered her ordinary sensations, as to be able 
to stumble through the churchyard at darkest mid. 
night, afraid of nothing but the possibility of leading 
to the discovery of her father. The minister’s house 
was as usual near the church: at her first visit, his 
dogs kept up such a barking, as put her in the utmost 
fear of a discovery. This difficulty was immediately 
set aside by the ingenuity of Lady Hume, who, under 
the pretence of a rabid animal having been seen in the 
neighbourhood, prevailed on the minister next day to 
hang every dog he had. There was another difficulty 
in secreting victuals without exciting suspicions among 
the domestics and younger children. The unfortunate 
gentleman was fond of sheep’s head, and Grizel one 
day took an opportunity, without being observed by 
her brothers and sisters, to turn one nearly entire 
into her lap, with the design of carrying it that night 
to her father. When her brother Sandy (afterwards 
second earl of Marchmont) again looked on the dish, 
and saw that it was empty, he exclaimed, “ Mother, 
will ye look at Grizel ?—while we have been supping 
our broth, she has eaten up the whole sheep’s head !”” 
The incident only served that night as an amusing 
story for Sir Patrick, who good-naturedly requested 
that Sandy might have a share of the dish on the next 
occasion. It was Grizel’s custom every night to re- 
main as long with her father as she supposed to be 
prudent, in order to enliven him by her company ; 
and it would appear that more cheerfulness generally 
prevailed at these meetings, than is sometimes to be 
found in scenes of the greatest security and comfort. 
During the day, his chief amusement consisted in 
reading Buchanan’s version of the psalms, which he 
thus impressed so thoroughly on his memory, that, 
forty years after, when considerably above eighty 

of age, he could repeat any one at bidding, without 
omitting a word. 

During the time he spent in the vault, Lady Hume 
and Jamie Winter had been contriving a more agree- 
able place of concealment in his own house. In one 
of the rooms on the ground floor, underneath a place 
usually occupied by a bed, Grizel and Winter dug a 
hole in the earth, using their fingers alone, to prevent 
noise, and carrying out the earth in sheets to the 
garden. The severity of this task may be judged of 
from the fact, that, at its conclusion, the young lady 
had not a nail upon her fingers. In the hole thus 
excavated, Winter placed a box large enough to con- 
tain a bed, boring the boards above it with holes for 
the admission of air. Sir Patrick seems to have oc- 
cupied the room, of which his daughter kept the key, 
the box being esteemed as a place to which he could 
resort, in the event of any government party coming 
to search the house. 

Another of the heroic services of Grizel Hume, at 
this period of her life, was the carrying of a letter 
from her father to his friend Robert Baillie of Jer- 
viswood, then imprisoned on a charge of treason in 
the Tolbooth of Edinburgh. Baillie had been an 
associate of Sir Patrick in the designs which termi- 
nated so unfortunately for the Whig party, and it was 
of the utmost importance to both, that an interchange 
of intelligence should take place between them. The 
heroic girl readily undertook this difficult and dan- 
gerous business, and managed it with great dexterity, 
and perfect success. The son of Mr Baillie, a youth 
about her own age, had been recalled from his educa- 
tion in Holland to attend his father’s trial. In the 
gloom of a jail, these two young persons met, and 
formed an attachment, destined to lead to a happy 
union. But all contemplation of such an event was 
for the present clouded. On the 24th of December, 
in the year just mentioned, Baillie suffered the award 
of an unrighteous sentence upon the scaffold, and Sir 
Patrick Hume, too much alarmed to remain any 
longer in Scotland, proceeded in disguise to London, 
and finally, by France, into Holland, where a number 
of other patriots bad found refuge. In the ensuing 
year, he acted as one of the two seconds in command 
in the unfortunate expedition of the Earl of Argyle,* 
and once more with great difficulty made an escape to 
Holland, while his property was forfeited by the go- 
vernment. He now established himself at Utrecht, 
with his family, and commenced a life of penury form- 
ing a remarkable contrast to his former circumstances. 
One child, named Juiiana, had been left in Scotland 
on account of bad health. Some months after settling 
in Holland, it was theught necessary that this girl 


* The other second in command was Sir John Cochrane of 
Ochiltree, who, by a remarkable coincidence, also had a daughter 
whose and self-devotion he was indebted 

is life. The story of this young lady was presented in a 
fictitious form in the bith number of the Jouznal le = 
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snoula ve sent for, and Grizel was commissioned to 
retarn in order to bring her away. She was entrusted, 
at the same time, with the management of some busi- 
ness of ber father’s, and directed to collect what she 
could of the that was due to them. All this 
she with her usual discretion and success, 
though not without encountering adventures that 
would have completely overwhelmed the greater part 
of her sex. After enduring a storm at sea, the terrors 
of which were aggravated by the barbarity of a brutal 
shipmaster, the two girls were landed at Brill; and 
from thence they set out the same night for Rotter- 
dam, in company with a Scotch gentleman whom they 
accidentally met with. It was a cold, wet night; and 
Juliana Hume, who was hardly able to walk, soon 
lost her shoes in the mud. Grizel then took the ailing 
child on her back, and carried her all the way to Rot- 
terdam, while the gentleman, a sympathising fellow 
exile, bore their small baggage. All these distresses 
were forgotten when she once more found herself in 
the bosom of her family. 

Sir Patrick spent three years and a half in Holland. 
His income was small and precarious, and a fourth 
part of it was required for the house rent. As he was 
unable to keep any servant, besides a girl to wash 
clothes, his heroic daughter performed the greater 
part of the domestic drudgery, for which purpose she 
often was up for two nights in the week. According 
to the simple and affecting narrative of her daughter, 
Lady Murray of Stanhope, “ she went to the market, 
went to the mill to have their corn ground, which, it 
seems, is the way with good managers there—dressed 
the linen, cleaned the house, made ready dinner, 
mended the children’s stockings and other clothes, 
made what she could for them, and, in short, did 
every thing. Her sister Christian, who was a year 
or two younger, diverted her father and mother and 
the rest, who were fond of music: out of their small 
income they bought a harpsichord for little money. 
My aunt played and sung well, and had a great deal 
of life and humour, but no turn for business. Though 
my mother had the same qualifications, and liked it 
as well as she did, she was forced to drudge; and 
many jokes used to pass between the sisters about 
their different occupations. Every morning before 
six, my mother lighted her father's fire in his study, 
then waked him, and got what he usually took as 
soon as he got up, warm small beer with a spoonful 
of bitters in it ; then took up the children, and brought 
them all to his room, where he taught them every 
thing that was fit for their age; some Latin, others 
French, Dutch, geography, writing, reading, English, 
&c., and my grandmother taught them what was ne- 

on her part. Thus he employed and diverted 
himself all the time he was there, not being able to 
afford putting them to school; and my mother, when 
she had a moment, took a lesson with the rest in 
French and Dutch, and also diverted herself with 
music. I have now a book of songs, of her writing 
when she was there; many of them interrupted, 
half-writ, some broke off in the middle of a sentence: 
she had no less a turn for mirth and society than any 
of the family, when she could come at it without ne- 
glecting what she thought more n Pag 

Her eldest brother Patrick, and her lover Mr Bail- 
lie, who suffered under the consequences of his fa- 
ther’s attainder, went together into the guards of the 
Prince of Orange, till such time as they could be 
better provided for in the army. ‘“‘ Her constant at- 
tention,” continues Lady Murray, “ was to have her 
brother appear right in his linen and dress: they 
wore little point cravats and cuffs, which many a 
night she sat up to have in as good order for him as 
any in the place; and one of their greatest expenses 
was in dressing him as he ought to be. As their 
house was always full of the unfortunate banished 
people like themselves, they seldom went to dinner 
without three, or four, or five of them to share with 
them ;” and it used to excite their surprise, that, not- 
withstanding this hospitality, their limited resources 
were sufficient, except on rare occasions, to supply 
their wants. 

When subsequently invested with title, and the wife 
of a wealthy gentleman, the subject of our memoir used 
to declare that these years of privation and drudgery 
had been the most delightful of her whole life; a cir- 
cumstance not surprising, when we consider the grati- 
fication which high moral feelings like hers could not 
fail to derive from exercise of so peculiar a nature. 
Some of the distresses of the exiled family only served 
to supply them with amusement. Andrew, a boy, after- 
wards a judge of tbe Court of Session, was one day 
sent down to the cellar for a glass of alabast beer, the 
only liquor with which Sir Patrick could entertain his 
friends. On his returning with the beer, Sir Patrick 
said, “ Andrew, what is that in your other hand ?” Jt 
was the spigot, which the youth had forgot to replace, 
and the want of which had already lost them the whole 
of their stock of alabast. This occasioned them much 
mirth, though they perhaps did not know where to get 
more. It was the custom at Utrecht to gather money 
for the poor, by going from house to house with a hand 
bell. One night the bell came, and there was nothing 
in the house but a single orkey, the smallest coin then 
used in Holland. They were so much ashamed of 
their poverty, that no one would go out with the 
money, till Sir Patrick himself at last undertook this 
troublesome little duty, observing philosophically, 
““We can give no more than all we have.” Their 
want of money often obliged them to pawn the small 


quantity of plate which they had brought from Scot- 
land ; but they were ultimately able to take it all back 


with them, leaving no debt in the country of their 


exile. 

When the Prince of formed the resolution 
of invading England, Sir Patrick Hume entered 
warmly into his views, and, by a letter which he ad- 
dressed to the Scottish presbyterians, in which he 
passed a warm encomium on the personal character of 
the prince, waz in no small degree instrumental in 
gaining for him the friendship of that party. He ac- 
companied the expedition, shared in its difficulties, 
and never left the prince’s side till he was established 
in Lond High h 8, proportioned to his ser- 
vices and venerated character, now opened upon Sir 
Patrick. His attainder was reversed, his lands re- 
stored, and himself soon after created a peer by the 
title of Lord Polwarth, and invested with the chief 
state office of his native country, that of Lord Chan- 
cellor. When the new system of things was settled, 
the younger part of the family were sent home under 
the care of a friend, and Lady Hume and Grizel came 
over with the Princess of Orange. The princess, now 
to become queen, wished to retain Grizel near her per- 
son, as one of her maids of honour; but, though well 
qualified for that envied situation, this simple-hearted 
girl had the magnanimity to decline the appointment, 
and preferred returning with her friends to Scotland 
—to the scenes and innocent affections of her child. 
hood. Ever since her meeting with Mr Baillie 
in the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, she had cherished 
an affection for him, which was warmly returned 
by him, though, in the days of their exile, it had 
been concealed from her mts. It was now de- 
clared, and, Mr Baillie having also regained his 
estates, there was no longer any obstacle to their 
union. They were married about two years after the 
Revolution, and their felicity during forty-eight years 
of wedded life seems to have been not disproportioned 
to their uncommon virtues and endowments. Lady 
Grizel—for to this designation she became entitled on 
the elevation of her father in 1697 to the rank of Earl 
of Marchmont—amidst all the glare and grandeur of 
high life, retained the same disinterested singleness of 
heart, and simplicity of manners, which in youth had 
gained her universal regard, and graced her in every 
station. Her husband seems to have been worthy of 
her and of his name. He filled with great honour 
several important offices under government, and was 
not more distinguished for his eminent abilities than 
for his high-toned integrity. They had two children 
—Grizel, married to Sir Alexander Murray of Stan- 
hope, and the author of the narrative to which we are 
indebted for the materials of this memoir; and Rachel, 
the common ancestress of the present Earl of Had- 
dington, and the present Mr Baillie of Jerviswood. 
Lady Grizel is thus described by her daughter : “‘ Her 
actions show what her mind was, and her outward 
appearance was no less singular. She was middle- 
sized, clever in her person, very handsome, with a life 
and sweetness in her eyes very uncommon, and great 
delicacy in all her features; her hair was chestnut, 
and to her last she had the finest complexion, with 
the clearest red in her cheeks and lips that could be 
seen in one of fifteen, which, added to her natural 
constitution, might be owing to the great moderation 
she observed in her diet throughout her whole life. 
Porridge and milk was her greatest feast, and she by 
choice preferred them to every thing, though nothing 
came wrong to her that others could eat: water she 
preferred to ary liquor: though often obliged to take 
a glass of wine, she always did it unwillingly, think- 
ing it hurt her, and did not like it.” This admirable 
woman died on the 6th of December 1746, in the 81st 
year of her age, having survived her husband about 
eight years. 

If any further exemplification of the simple, lively, 
and tender character of Lady Grizel Baillie were 
wanting, it would be found in a beautiful pastoral song 
of her composition, which has long been in print— 

There ance was a may, and she lo’ed na men, 

She biggit her bonnie bower down in yon glen ; 

But now she cries dool and a-well-a-day ! 

Come down the green gate, and come here away. 

But now she cries, &c. 

When bonnie young Johnie came over the sea, 

He said he saw naething sae lovely as me ; 

He hecht me baith rings and mony braw things ; 

And were na my heart licht, I wad die. 

He had a wee titty* that lo’ed na me, 

Because I was twice as bonnie as she ; 

She raised such a pother twixt him and his mother, 

That were na my heart licht, I wad die. 

The day it was set, and the bridal to be, 

The wife took a dwam, and lay down to die ; 

She mained and she graned out of dolour and pain. 

That he vowed he never wad see me again. 

His kin was for ane of a higher degree, 

Said, what had he to do wi’ the likes of me ? 

Albeit I was bonnie, 1 was na for Johnie ; 

And were na my heart licht, I wad die. 

His titty she was baith wylie and slie, 

She spied me as I came o’er the lea; 

And then she ran in and made a loud din ; 

Believe your ain een an ye trow na me. 

His bonnet stood aye fu’ round on his brow, 

His auld ane looks aye as weel as some’s new ; 

But now he lets’t wear ony gate it will hing, 

And casts himsell dowie upon the corn-bing. 


Sister. 


And now he gaes daundering about the dykes, 
And a’ he dow do is to hund the tykes ; 

The live-lang night he ne’er steeks his ee ; 
And were na my heart licht, I wad die. 

Were I young for thee, as I hae been, 

We should hae been galloping doun on yon 
And linking it blythe on the lily-white lea ; 
And wow gin I were but young for thee ! 


ANTIQUITY. 

[From Janus ; or Edinburgh Literary Almanack, 1826.} 
THERE is something peculiarly interesting in anti- 
quity, independent of the interest that particular an- 
tiquities may derive from their own beauty, or even 
from historical association. A Roman encampment, 
though it be now but a green mound, and was for- 
merly the seat of mutiny, and, in fact, little better 
than a den of thieves, is more poetical than a modern 
barrack, though tenanted by brave Britons, the vete- 
rans of it, or the medalists of Waterloo. What 
more prosaic than a halfpenny of the last coinage ? 
You can in no ways put « sentiment into it, unless 
you give it to a child to buy sugarplums, or to a beg- 
gar, in defiance of the vagrant laws and the Mendicity 
Society. But let the grim visages and execrated names 
of Caligula or Nero be deciphered through the ver- 
dant veil of venerable verdigris, and the coins be- 
come precious as Queen Anne’s farthings, or the 
crooked sixpence that heretofore served for lovers’ to- 
—. The spirit of ages invests them like a glory- 

loud. 

What are the Pyramids? Huge piles of brick or 
stone, with square bases and porns oll me sides, reared 
by slaves for tyrants to moulder in—standing evidences 
of heartless pride and heart-withering debasement— 
pentones burdens heaped on mother earth to defraud 

er of her due. 

Such were they when they were new. It would 
have gone against one’s conscience to have visited 
them. But it is quite otherwise now. They no 
longer belong to Cheops or Sesostris, Pharaohs or 
Ptolemies, Mamelukes or Turks, but to the imagina- 
tion of mankind. It were worth a pilgrimage to see 
them, could seeing add any thing to their power. 
But they are so simple both in form and association, 
so easily, so clearly presentable to the mind’s eye, that 
it is doubtful whether much would be gained by view- 
ing them with the bodily organs, beyond the satisfac- 
tion of saying and thinking that one had seen them. 
It were nothing to measure their bases, or take their 
altitude—somewhat tedious to pore over the hiero- 
glyphics—not very much, except for a savant, to 
rummage the interior. But to conceive them, or, af- 
ter all, it would be better to see them, standing on 
the same earth which has entombed so many thou- 
sand generations, pointing to the self-same sky which 
heard the cry of the oppressed when they were build- 
ing; to sink, as in a dream, “ through the dark back- 
ward and abysm of time ;”’ to fancy them as bearing, 
uncrushed, } waters of a deluge ; this is indeed su- 
blime. There would be nothing sublime in covering 
the area of Lincoln’s Inn Fields (said to be equal 
in square contents to the base of the great Pyramid) 
with a fac simile. It would be a piece of lumbering 
inutility. Parliament, with all its omnipotence, could 
not endow it with a grant of centuries. It might 
be voted the tomb of kings, but not the sepulchre of 


ages. 

The Pyramids are icularly happy in their loca- 
lity. Under our among fields 
and trees, the ever-varying, self-renewing operations 
of nature, they would be in too sharp contrast. Ina 
free land of thriving industry they would be out of 
keeping—they would nage too much ground, or 
stand a chance of being pulled down for the value of 
the materials. But they harmonise admirably with a 
dewless heaven, a sandy waste, a people that have 
been. They seem like a remnant of a world that has 
perish ings which the huge Titans might have 
built in wantonness, as boys pile up stones on moun- 
tain-heads. There is a sublimity in their uselessness. 
They should have been made when the earth bore all 
things spontaneously, before vitality had received its 
name. 

The Egyptians, of all nations, seem to have built 
and planned with the most exclusive regard to per- 
manence. They designed to make antiquities. A 
dim bewildered instinct, a yearning after immortality, 
was the chief object of all their undertakings. They 
a an unconscious existence, in the form of 

ideous mummies, to utter dissolution; they feared 
that the bodiless spirit might lose its personal iden- 
tity ; and expected, or wished, after the expiration of 
the great cycle, to find all that they had left exactly as 
they left it—the same bodies—the same buildings— 
the same obelisks, pointing at the same stars. Strange 
faith !—that the soul, after all varieties of untried be- 
ing, would return to animate a mummy. 

The Greeks built for beauty, the Romans for mag- 
nificence, the Orientals for barbaric splendour (the 
Chinese, indeed, for fantastic finery), the Gothic na- 
tions for the sublimity of religious effect, or martial 
strength ; a Dutchman builds to please himself, a sen- 
sible Englishman for convenience, others of that na- 
tion, to shfw their wealth or their taste. But the 
Egyptian built in defiance of time, or rather propi- 
tiated that ruthless power, by erecting him altars 
whereon to inscribe his victories over all beside. 

The Grecian temples and statues are only antique 
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from the accident of being ruined or mutilated. Had 
we (and who will say that we never shall have?) 
artists capable of reproducing them, they would be- 
long as much to the present age as to that of Pericles. 
The principles of grace upon which they are founded 
are no more Grecian than British. The Greeks, it is 


_ true, had the merit of discovering them ; but any one 


may adopt them who can: they are never out of 
place, never out of date. But a Gothic cathedral is 
antique though entire; dilapidation is not needful to 
give it age. Should a modern architect succeed in 
rivalling the hallowed structures of our forefathers 
(an event by no means probable), still his workman- 
ship would savour of the times of yore, of other men 
than we, other manners than ours. We should feel 
the new stone and stucco-work, the freshness of youth 
upon the new wonder, somewhat painfully ; and, in a 
fanciful mood, might marvel in what cavern of the 
earth it had been hidden so many centuries—by what 
mechanism it had been raised. It is seldom safe to 
imitate antiquities. An antiquity that is not ancient 
is a contradiction. It reminds us of something that 
it is not. The charm is gone. It is like the tragedy 
of Hamlet with the character of Hamlet omitted. In 
t works, it is well to keep close to the eternal—to 
that which is never modern, and never can be antique. 
But it is impossible to exclude the spirit of our own 
age ; and, therefore, to mimic that of another can only 
produce incongruity. 

The same observations apply to books and paint- 
ings as to sculpture and architecture. Shakspeare 
and Homer are of all writers the least antique; Ra- 
phael and Titian far less so than Albert Durer. Pierce 

Ploughman is embronzed with more years than Ho- 
race. Hesiod among the Greeks, Ennius among the 
Latins, have the most of this venerable incrustation. 

As there are some things which never become an- 
tiqne, by virtue of their permanent and catholic ex- 
po wo Be so others are excluded from that character 
by their worthlessnese. The full-bottomed periwig, 
and the hooped petticoat, are out of fashion; and 
should they be treasured in museums, or recorded in 
pictures, till Plato’s great year is completed, they will 
only be out of fashion still. Some people assert that 
there is no antiquity like that of nature; but this is 
not true. Nature, indeed, has her antiquities ; but 
they are not the sun, the moon, the stars, nor the 
everflowing ocean, nor the eternal hills. These are all 
exempt from time; they never were new; and they 
are nv older now than at their creation. Nature has 
her antiquities ; for she has some productions which 
she has ceased to produce; but for her streams and 
her mountains, her fields and her flowers, I hope they 
never will be antiquated. An aged tree, especially if 
shivered by wind or lightning, is certainly a thing 
of other times. A rock rifted by earthquake—a frag- 
ment fallen at some far-distant or forgotten period 
from a mountain-side—a deep fissure seemingly rent 
by some power greater than any which nature is now 
exerting—may fitly be called natural antiquities. So 
are the mammoth’s bones. They tell tales of the pla- 
net’s vigorous youth ; they belong to an order of 
things different from the present. 

But there is nothing in nature, however green 
and fresh, or perpetually reproduced, which may not 
be rendered antique by poetry and superstition. Is 
not the very ground of Palestine and Egypt hoary ? 
Are not the Nile and Jordan ages upon ages elder 
than Little Muddy River, or Great, Big, Dry River, 
or Philosophy, itinteees, and Wisdom Rivers, 
which unite to form Jefferson River? The Jesuits 
have done something for the Orellana ; but even Mis- 
sissippi (notwithstanding Mr Law and his scheme) is 
yet in its minority. 

Something of this hallowed character invests every 

lant and animal to which a superstition has attached. 

‘he fancies of old poets; love-charms and magic in- 
cantations ; the dreams of alchymy and astrology ; the 
rites of obsolete religions; the strange fictions and 
unutterable compounds of the old medicine ; the dark 
tales of philtres and secret poisons; more than all, 
fireside tradition—have given to many an herb, and 
bird, and creeping thing, a stamp and odour of auld 
langsyne. The pansy is still sacred to Oberon and 
Titania—the mistleto is not of our generation—the 
mandrake is a fearful) ghost of departed days—the toad 
is the most ancient of reptiles, and the raven is “ a se- 
cular bird of ages.”” But this imputation of antiquity 
belongs not to every flower that has been sung in past 
ages. If they were celebrated merely for beauty or 

ce, or even for such fanciful associations as 
might occur to any poet at any time, it does not make 
them antique. The rose and the lily have been time 
immemorial the poets’ themes; yet they are not anti- 
quities: their loveliness has no more relation to one 
age than another. 

A smack of the antique is an excellent ingredient in 
gentility. A gentleman, to be the beau ideal of his 
order, should live in an old house (if haunted, so 
much the better), well stocked with old books and 
old wine, and well hung with family-portraits and 
choice pivces of the old masters. He should keep all 
his father’s old servants (provided they did not turn 
modern philosophers), and an old nurse, replete with 

ary lore. His old horses, when past labour, 
should roam at large in his park ; and his superannu- 
ated dogs should be allowed to dose out their old age 
in the sun, or on the hearth-rug. If an old man, his 
dress should be forty fashions out of date atleast. At 
auy rate, his face should have something of the cava- 


lier cut—a likeness to the family of Vandykes; and 
his manners, without being absolutely autiquated, 
should show somewhat of an inherited courtesy. In 
all, he should display a consciousness that he is to re- 
present something historical, something that is not 
of to-day or yesterday—a power derived from times 
of yore. 

ow venerable is the escutcheon of an ancient fa- 
mily! How richly it glows in the window of their 
parish church ! the stained light that gleams through 
it is reflected from distant centuries. How awful are 
its griffins and wiverns! How mysterious the terms 
of heraldry, gules, azure, or—dexter and sinister !— 
Apply the same to the newly-purchased cvat of a new 
gentleman, and they are rank jargon, and the coat 
itself an unmeaning daub. 

Yet antiquity is not always genteel. The Jewish 
nation is the greatest antiquity upon earth. It isa 
remnant of a dispensation that has passed away. The 
law and the prophets are their family-history. Their 
rites and customs, their food, their daily life, are de- 
rived from times long anterior to all records but their 
own. The Gipsies, as a relic of the old Nomadic life, 
may be regarded with somewhat similar, but less me- 
lancholy feelings. We know not that they were ever 
better than they are, though certainly the tide of 
society is daily leaving them farther behind. In the 
list of retrograde nations we may mention the Abys- 
sinians. All their laws, customs, and forms, declare 
that they must once have been a civilised people. At 
present they seem to be barbarians, with a few antique 
traditions of civilisation—like Indians, armed with 
the weapons and clothed in the garments of some 
murdered European crew. 

An antiquity, in short, to conclude instead of be- 
ginning with a definition, is not that which is merely 
old, but that which has outlived its time—which be- 
longs to another state of society, another age of man 
or nature, than that in which it is contemplated. It 
must not be of the essence of universal nature, for she 
is ever renewing ; nor of pure reason, for that is eter- 
nal. Neither must it be a mere whim, an arbitrary 
faucy or fashion, having no ground in either; but it 
must be a mode, an emanation of nature—a form 
which she has assumed and laid aside. 


NODDERS. 

(This jeu d'esprit is copied, with some alterations, from an Ame- 
rican periodical, entitled ‘the New York Mirror,” a work of no 
small literary merit, which we perceive does us the honour of oc- 
casionally = articles from the Journal. For the paragraph 
within brackets in the following article we are alone responsible. } 
I am sometimes a good deal perplexed on the subject of 
addressing my friends properly on the street. There 
are so many degrees of acquaintance, that to bestow 
on each one the same attention would be absurd. 
General Washington took off his hat to a negro, but 
every man cannot afford to be so polite. A certain 
art is necessary in repelling impertinent familiarity, 
and in encouraging worth ; in replying to the arre- 
gance of wealth, and in letting the man of noble cha- 
racter and talents perceive that you respect him, al- 
though he be poor; all which may be done by nod- 
ding. In this a clever man, bred in town, acquires a 
carious facility. He has as many nods as there are 
varieties in the condition and worth of those around 
him. I have known important friendships and en- 
mities formed by nodding, and a practised eye will 
discover a great deal, by simply watching two persons 
pass in the street. If, however, the skill of the intel- 
ligent observer becomes wonderful by the study of 
nodding, his amusement, in watching the peculiarities 
of others, is also of a rare description. I flatter my- 
selt a little on this head. I have lived a great deal in 
cities, and am an indefatigable pedestrian. Conceiv- 
ing myself, therefore, to possess tolerable materials, I 
shall venture to offer a few observations on this sub- 
ject, and shall consider, firstly, your Indiscriminate 
Nodders. These are ordinary persons, with no know- 
ledge of the art, who nod accidentally, as it were, and 
without meaning. They have the same look and shake 
of the head for every old face they meet. Among 
them are very odd fellows, and a great variety too. I 
have nearly laughed aloud sometimes to see these un- 
educated nodders go through their uncouth motions. 
They also may be classified. There are, for instance, 
your Pert Nodders ; little, dapper fellows, all smiles 
and familiarity, who pass you with a brisk step, and a 
glance of the utmost intimacy, as if you understood 
each other well enough, and had enjoyed many a 
merry time together over the bottle. They give you 
the greeting of a bosom companion, although you 
scarcely know their names, and cannot recollect for 
your life where you saw them before. If they can 
come near enough, they slap you on the shoulder, 
good-humouredly, and call you Bob, or Dick, in a 
loud voice, no matter in what company you may be, 
telling you “ it’s a fine morning,” and asking reproach- 
fully as | you have not “dropped in” to see them 
lately. By the way, I can endure almost any evil 
with more patience than this unwarranted familiarity. 
The town abounds with these gentry. They are the 
pests of public places. If you happen to be with a 
lady, they make up to you with the most audacious 
ease, talk loud, so as to attract general notice; and if 
they find you not disposed to introduce your compa- 
nion, are at least resolved not to leave you till they 
have had a fair peep under her bonnet. Sometimes 
they stick by you for an hour; and there are those 


among them who will lean their elbow on your shoul- 


der. If you are an accomplished nodder, you can 
guard yourself against these annoyances, which may 
be nodded out of countenance, abashed, frozen, and 
almost annihilated. I know a beautiful but haughty 
girl, who, I verily believe, once nodded a forward 
to death. At all events, he never caine 
near her afterwards, and he has not been seen lately 
where he was the loudest and most presumptuous. 

There is another class, which I shall denominate 
Freezers. They are generally persons of condition, 
bank-directors, landholders, men in office, and people 
who keep carriages. Although this set of Nodders are 
by no means so disagreeable as the first, they are, ne- 
vertheless, sometimes exceedingly provoking. In the 
civility of your soul, being acquainted with them, and 
not feeling it any particular honour to have one of your 
fellow worms acknowledge, by his manner, that he has 
met you before, you give one a polite good morning, 
aud are mortified in the presence of your friends, by 
finding that he has not even seen you, and is probably 
utterly unconscious that such an insignificant crea- 
ture as yourself is in existence. I have noted, how- 
ever, that these abstracted people, who never can 
recollect your face in the street, have their memories 
wonderfully brightened on occasions ; and if you can 
accidentally do them a favour, they will single you 
out from a crowd at the distance of a quarter of a 
mile. On common occasions, however, when they do 
greet you, it is with the air of one who is performing 
a disagreeable duty. They slowly incline their heads 
with grave solemnity. You have evidently interrupted 
an interesting train of thought, and they hope you 
are well. Their salutations are always rather equi- 
vocal to those among their mere speaking acquaint- 
ance, who, like myself, are neither rich nor great. 
Yet even that chilly temperature is much lowered, if 
you first met them the previous season at one of the 
places of fashionable summer resort. When a purse- 
proud, ill-bred aristocrat, from the city, is transplanted 
for a brief period from his soul-killing counting-room 
to the gentle influences of the country, he forgets for 
a time his grovelling plans and habits, and is melted, 
in spite of himself, into something like kindness and 
feeling. He will light his cigar by yours of an even- 
ing ; offer civilities at the table; and when you meet 
in the wood, or by the fall, or at the bubbling spring, 
his face relaxes into an unwonted smile, and he gives 
you “‘ good day,” with a courteous interchange of 
sentiment that makes you secretly confess “ he may 
have a soul after all.” But do not decide upon that 
question till you come to town again, and then meet 
the man the next autumn or winter. The little touch 
of gentlemanly feeling which crept upon him acciden- 
tally in the country, has gone with the leaves and 
flowers. He has resolved himself again into the ele- 
ments of gentility and fashion. He would pass you 
without speaking but for your glance of recognition, 
which he answers with A wool stiffness as if he re- 
collected to have seen your face somewhere, but does 
not consider that a sufficient ground for you to claim 
the ennobling honour of his acquaintance. If he must 
speak to all the fellows he meets in stages and abvard 
steamboats, he would have a pretty business of it in- 
deed. His nod tells you all this; but if you are not 
scientific in your knowledge of nodding, you overlook 
it, and do not “‘cut him” at your next encounter. 
Day after day as you pass each other over the worn 
and thronged pavements, the nod grows shorter and 
shorter, and colder and colder. From a bow it 
dwindles to a stare, from a stare to a glance, till at 
length it fades utterly away, and you are again stran- 
gers. The dying nod, the expiring breath of a feeble 
friendship, is a curious specimen of the art, and ama- 
teur Nodders should never omit the opportunity to 
examine such an one for a study. I sometimes be- 
come acquainted with important folks in the country, 
On purpose to watch their progress back again from 
any knowledge of me in the city, and I derive as much 
selfish amusement from it as a young sea voyager does 
from witnessing the death of a dolphin. 

[Among the class of Freezers, there is a 
ment consisting of what may be styled the Conde- 
scending class of Nodders. These are individuals who, 
though in no respect your superior in point of intel- 
lect, conduct, or wordly wealth, affect to look down 
upon you, as a being almost below their notice. You 
have been repeatedly in their society, been long regu- 
larly acquainted with each other, and perhaps you 
at one time were of service to them in some res Fy 
but all this does not put you on a level with their 
mighty selves. Perhaps they are a little proud of 
their birth (you of course had not a father), or of be- 
ing on terms of intimacy with a jud 


that you cannot expect any act of 
recognition. The principles of optics and physiology 


explain that a nod under such circumstauces is an 
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or even a baronet, or of living in a house in a genteel 
quarter of the town, or of being able to keep a gig— 
it is all the same—they are proud of something, and 
so are very cautious how they recognise you. ‘They 
| have no objection to nod, and even to chat with you 
for a minute, on meeting you in a narrow out-vf-the- 
way street or lane, where none of their genteel friends 
can possibly see them; but encounter them on a fa- 
shionable promenade, or when walking arm in arm 
with one of the magnates of the place, they do not 
know you ; and how is it possible they should ?—they 
are so busy talking to their associate, puinting out 
some object worthy of notice in a shop window, or 
— pondering with down or side-cast looks on the _ 
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impossibility in nature. The lapse of years, and the 
changes and chances of existence, sometimes, how- 
ever, work a wonderful revolution in the powers of 
vision of such individuals. Precipitation to the bot- 
tom of fortune’s wheel, certainly improves the eye- 
sight in a most extraordi manner. The now 
cleared optics seek for responding glances from those 
they formerly considered worthy of so much gracious 
condescension. No sooner do they catch your eye 
than they instantaneously throw themselves into a 
nod, perhaps giving a simpering imploring air to the 
act of courtesy, as if endeavouring, by humility of 
manner, to efface all recollection of the absurd haughti- 
ness of which they were at a former period guilty. ] 
After the Freezers come the Stoppers. These are 
fellows who arrest you wherever you meet, planting 
themselves full in your path, or grasping you with 
energetic affection by the shoulder. They will keep 
you standing in the hot sunshine, or in a gale of 
wind, or a shower of rain, at any time, under any 
circumstances. When they lay hold of your hand, 
they half-dislocate your wrist, and shake and talk, and 
talk and shake, till you wonder what miracle makes 
them so glad to see you, since you neither know nor 
care any thing for them. They ask after your wife, 
and when you tell them you have none, they beg your 
pardon, and mean your sister. They seize hold of 
our button when you seem anxious to escape, and 
ence are also sometimes denomivated Buttou- Holders. 
When you see one of these approaching, turn the first 
corner for your life; for if he catch you, he will keep 
you, though you tell him you are going late to dinner, 
or are hastening on board a steamboat, and are fear- 
ful of losing your I mention these under 
the class of Nodders, because of their fatal faculty of 
recognising their victims, and their manner of greet- 
ing you with an ominous huge nod, enough to fling 
their head from the shoulders. When they once see 
you, you are gone, for they will have their talk at 
you; and if you run, they will be almost sure to 
give chase. 

There is one Nodder of my acquaintance, whom I 
never could make any thing of. He nods mysteriously. 
I don’: understand him at all. I cannot recollect 
when I first knew him. I am ignorant even of his 
name. I once met him accidentally, while detained 
at court as a witness, and in a few words very seri- 
ously spdéken, he discovered a most surprising know- 
ledge of me and my family affairs, and asked with 
the utmost familiarity after all my relations even so 
far removed as cousins and sisters-in-law, calling them 
by their Christian names, John, Peter, Sam, Betsey, 
Peggy, and Jane. I could never find him out. When 
I meet him in the street, he marches up with military 
precision, casts his eyes on me, lowers his chin one 
inch into his cravat, raises it, turns eyes to the front, 
and marches on again, while a curious smile lurks 
about his lips. 1 never could tell whether that fellow 
was my friend or my enemy. 

I seldom cufaman. It is rude, to say the least; 
but there is one whipper-snapper, however, on whom 
1 could not help trying the experiment. I had known 
him as a sickly boy of quiet manners, and [ thought 
of amiable disposition, but the curse of aristocracy 
fell on him ; and being weak-minded and ignorant, 
his sudden accession to a large fortune completely 
turned his head. He has grown up to be a buck— 
drives a tandem with silk reins, and, todo him justice, 
excels in cracking a whip, and has scarcely a rival 
any where in whiskers; nevertheless, he is a white- 
faced, puny, round-shouldered creature, whose coarse 
oath is the laughing-stock even of his boon compa- 
nions, as it rings through the tavern. Altogether 
he is a character saved from being hateful only by 
being contemptible. I addressed him once on an ac- 
cidental meeting; and although I knew his surprise 
was affected, he feigned to have forgotten me, and 
passed my extended hand, which set some of bis gang 
a-tittering. It fell out that he was paying his ad- 
dresses to a very wealthy, but lovely and amiable 
girl, who in her heart despised him, as all must who 
know him. I happened to be on friendly terms with 
the object of his wishes, and walking with her a week 
afterward in Broadway, we met my fine gentleman 
stepping daintily along, with a rattan, and his elbows 
crooked. 

He recognised me by the light of his inamorata’s 
eyes, and, after speaking my name, made me an in- 
sinuating bow, which discovered an intention of join- 
ing us. I looked him steadily in the eyes, without 
returning the slightest sign of recognition. It was 
not even the last freezing nod of my rich country 
friend; it was a broad vacant stare of unequivocal 
ignorance and surprise. My fair companion laughed 
outright. The crimson flush of shame burnt in his 
face, and by his awkward attempts to extricate him- 
self from his embarrassment, he became so supremely 
ridiculous, that I scarcely knew whether wo pity or 
despise him the most. 

in closing these thoughts on Nodders, I may ob- 
serve, that in this, as in every other action, the true 
gentleman is separated from all others. He avoids 
the two extremes of wounding by arrogance, and an- 
noying by familiarity. He addresses the poor with 
civility, and the rich without ostentation : he is neither 
abrupt nor obsequious. 

I have lately discovered some strange nods among 
the ladies. When many of my fair countrywomen 
encounter each other in the street, they generally 
make an eager display of loving attentions. Such 


waving of feathers, and rustling of silks !—and the 
most sweet smiles and affability mable! But the 
instant they are past, what a change! The lips are 
pressed together with a serious curiosity; the fea- 
tures drawn up into an expression that is an antithesis 
to love ; the head of one turned back, while the hun- 
gry eyes rapidly glance over the dress of the other, 
counting the flounces, examining the cut, enumerat- 
ing each particular, and, altogether, betraying an 
avaricious earnestness to scrutinise and criticise too, 
that might impress an observing spectator with an 
odd idea of female friendship. I have seen, in this 
way, a scornful glance shot at a bonnet, which might 
have been better bestowed on a bad passion, and a 
new-fashioned spencer regarded with an envy rarely 
experienced even for virtue. 


USE AND ABUSE OF CLASSICAL 
EDUCATION. 

Tue following views of the use and abuse of classical 
education appear in an early number of the Edinburgh 
Review, and are so much in point with regard to the 
present inquiries into the state of education in the 
United Kingdom, that we think them wortby of being 
again brought to light. 

“To almost every Englishman up to the age of 
three or four-and-twenty, classical learning has been 
the great object of existence; and no man is very apt 
to suspect, or very much pleased to hear, that what 
he has done for so long a time was not worth doing. 
His classical literature, too, reminds every man of the 
scenes of his childhood, and brings to his fancy seve- 
ral of the most pleasing associations which we are 
capable of forming. A certain sort of vanity, also, 
very naturally grows among men occupied in a com- 
mon pursuit. Classical quotations are the watchwords 
of scholars, by which they distinguish each other 
from the ignorant and illiterate; and Greek and La- 
tin are insensibly become almost the only test of a 
cultivated mind. 

Some men through indolence, others through igno- 
rance, and most through necessity, submit to the 
established education of the times, and seek for their 
children that species of distinction which happens, at 
the period in which they live, to be stamped with the 
approbation of mankind. This mere question of con- 
venience, every parent must determine for himself. 
A poor man who has his fortune to gain must be a 
quibbling theologian, or a classical pedant, as fashion 
dictates ; and he must vary his error with the error 
of the times. But it would be mtch more fortunate 
for mankind if the public opinion which regulates the 
pursuits of individuals were more wise and enlightened 
than it at present is. 

There are two questions which grow out of this 
subject, Ist. How far is any sort of classical education 
useful ? 2d, How far is that particular classical edu- 
cation adopted in this country useful? Latin and 
Greek are, in the first place, useful, as they inure 
children to intellectual difficulties, and make the life 
of a young student what it ought to be, a life of con- 
siderable labour. We do not of course mean to con- 
fine this praise exclusively to the study of Latin and 
Greek, or to suppose that other difficulties might not 
be found which it would be useful to overcome; but 
though Latin and Greek have this merit in common 
with many arts and sciences, still they have it, and 
if they do nothing else, they at least secure a solid and 
vigorous application at a period of life which materi- 
ally influences all other periods. 

To go through the grammar of one language 
thoroughly, is of great use for the mastery of every 
other grammar ; use there obtains, through all 
languages, a certain analogy to each other in their 
grammatical construction. Latin and Greek have 
now mixed themselves etymologically with all the 
languages of modern Europe—and with none more 
than our own; so that it is necessary to read these 
two tongues for other objects than themselves.” 

The reviewer next endeavours to show that style in 
writing is improved by a study of the classics. This 
we doubt very much. From what has repeatedly come 
under our observation, we are of opinion that the 
writing of an easy correct style in English is seldom 
found to belong to Latin and Greek scholars. The 
study of the classics seems to give a stiffness in writ- 
ing, and is certainly productive of the bad habit of 
inverting the sentences. 

“ That advantages may be derived from classical 
learning, there can be no doubt. The advantages 
which are derived from classical learning by the Eng- 
lish manner of teaching, involve another and a very 
different question ; and we will venture to say, that 
there never was a more complete instance in any coun- 
try of such extravagant and overacted attachment to 
any branch of knowledge, as that which obtains in 
this country with regard to classical knowledge. A 
young Englishman goes to school at six or seven years 
old, and he remains in a course of education till 
twenty-three or twenty-four years of age. In all that 
time, his sole and exclusive occupation is learning 
Latin and Greek : he has scarcely a notion that there 
is any other kind of excellence; and the great sys- 
tem of facts with which he is the most perfectly ac- 

uainted, are the intrigues of the heathen gods. ‘I‘hese 
acts the English youth get by heart the moment they 
quit the nursery, and are most sedulously and indus. 


triously instructed in them, till the best and most ac- 


tive part of life is passed away. Now, this long career 
of classical learning, we may, if we please, denomi- 
nate a foundation ; but it is a foundation so far above 
ground, that there is absolutely no room to put any 
thing upon it. If you occupy a man with one thing 
till he is twenty-four of you have exhausted 
all his leisure time ; he is called into the world, and 
compelled to act, or is surrounded with pleasures, and 
thinks and reads no more. If yon have neglected w 
put other things in him, they will never get in after- 
wards ; if you have fed him only with words, he will 
remain a narrow and limited being to the end of his 
existence. 

The bias given to men’s minds is so strong, that it 
is no uncommon thing to meet with Englishmen, 
whom, but for their grey hairs and wrinkles, we 
might easily mistake for schoolboys. Their talk is 
of Latin verses ; and it is quite clear, if men’s ages 
are to be dated from the state of their mental progress, 
that such men are eighteen years of age, and not a day 
older. Their minds ame been so completely possessed 
by exaggerated notions of classical learning, that they 
have not been able in the great school of the world to 
form any other notion of real greatness. Attend, too, 
to the public feelings—iook to all the terms of ap- 
plause. A learned man !—a scholar !—a man of eru- 
dition ! Upon whom are these epithets of approbation 
bestowed ? Are they given to men acquainted with 
the science of government? thoroughly masters of 
the geographical and commercial relations of Europe ? 
to men who know the properties of bodies, and their 
action upon each other? No: this is not learning ; 
it is chemistry or political economy—not learning. 
The distinguishing abstract term, the epithet of scho- 
lar, is reserved for him who writes on the Colic 
reduplication, and is familiar with Sylburgius his 
method of arranging defectives in o and mi. The 
picture which a young Englishman, addicted to the 
pursuit of knowledge, draws his beau ideal of human 
nature—his top and consummation of man’s powers— 
is a knowledge of the Greek language. His object is 
not to reason, to imagine, or to invent, but to conju- 
gate, decline, and derive. The situations of imaginary 
glory which he draws for himself, are the detection 
of an anapest in the wrong place, or the restoration 
of a dative case which Cranzius had passed over, and 
the never dying Ernesti failed to observe. If a young 
classic of this kind were to meet the greatest chemist, 
or the test mechanician, or the most profound 
political economist of his time, in company with the 
greatest Greek scholar, would the slightest comparison 
between them ever come across his mind? would he 
ever dream that such men as Adam Smith and La. 
voisier were equal in dignity of understanding to, or 
of the same utility as, Bentley and Heyné? We are 
inclined to think that the feeling excited would be a 
good deal like that which was expressed by Dr George, 
the schoolmaster, about the praises of the great king 
of Prussia, who entertained considerable doubts whe- 
ther the king, with all his victories, knew how to 
conjugate a Greek verb in mi. 

_ Another misfortune of classical learning, as taught 
in England, is, that scholars have come, in process 
of time, and from the effects of association, to love 
the instrument better than the end; not the luxury 
which the difficulty encloses, but the difficulty; not 
the filbert, but the shell; not what may be read in 
Greek, but Greek itself. It is not so much the man 
who has mastered the wisdom of the ancients, that is 
valued, as he who displays his knowledge of the ve- 
hicle in which that wisdom is conveyed. The glory 
is to show lamascholar. The good sense and in- 
genuity I may gain by my acquaintance with ancient 
authors, is matter of opinion ; but if I bestow an im- 
mensity of pains upon a point of accent or quantity, 
this is something positive: I establish my pretensions 
to the name of scholar, and gain the credit of learn- 
ing, while I sacrifice all its utility. 

' Another evil in the present system of classical edu- 
cation, is the extraordinary perfection which is aimed 
at in teaching those languages ; a needless perfection ; 
an accuracy which is sought for in nothing else. ‘There 
are few boys who remain to the age of eighteen or 
nineteen ata public schovl, without making above 
ten theusand Latin verses—a greater number than is 
contained in the £neid: and after he has made this 
quantity of verses in a dead language, unless the poet 
should happen to be a very weak man indeed, he never 
makes another.as long as he lives. It may be urged, 
and it is urged, that this is of use in teaching the de- 
licacies of the language. No doubt it is of use for 
this purpose, if we put out of view the immense time 
and trouble sacrificed in gaining these little delicacies. 
It would be of use that we should goon till fifty years 
ot age making Latin verses, if the price of a whole 
life were not too much to pay for it. We effect our 
object, but we do it at the price of something greater 
than our object. And whence comes it, that the ex- 
penditure of life and labour is totally put eut of the 
calculation, when Latin and Greek are to be attained ? 
In every other occupation, the question is fairly 
stated between the attainment and the time employed 
in the pursuit; but in classical learning, it seems to 
be sufficient if the least possible good is gained by the 
greatest possible exertion; if the end is any thing, 
and the means every thing. It is of some importance 
to speak and write French; and innumerable delica- 


cies would be gained by writing ten thousand French 
verses : but it makes no part of our educativun to write 


French poetry. 


It is of some importance that there 
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should be good botanists ; but no botanist can repeat 
by heart the names of all the plants in the known 
world; nor is any astronomer acquainted with the 
appellation and magnitude of every star in the map 

the heavens. The only department of human 
knowledge in which there can be no excess, no arith- 
metic, no balance of profit and loss, is classical learn- 


e prodigious honour in which Latin verses are 
held at public schools, is surely the most absurd of all 
absurd distinctions. You restall reputation upon do- 
ing that which is a natural gift, and which no labour 
can attain. If a lad won’t learn the words of a lan- 
guage, his d ation in the school is a very natural 

nishment for his disobedience, or his indolence; 
Pas it would be as reasonable to expect that all boys 
should be witty, or beautiful, as that they should be 
poets. In either case, it would be to make an acci- 
dental, unattainable, and not a very important gift 
of nature, the only, or the principal, test of merit. 
This is the reason why boys, who make a very con- 
siderable figure at school, so very often make no 
figure in the world; and why other lads, who are 
over without notice, turn out to be valuable 
mportant men. The test established in the world 
is widely different from that established in a place 
which is presumed to be a preparation for the world ; 
and the head of a public school, who is a perfect mi- 
racle to his contemporaries, finds himself shrink into 
absolute insignificance, because he has nothing else to 
command respect or regard, but a talent for fugitive 
in a dead language. P 
The great objection is, that we are not making the 
most of human life, when we constitute such an ex- 
tensive and such minute classical erudition, an in- 
dispensable article in education. Up to a certain 
point we would educate every young man in Latin 
and Greek ; but to a point far short of that to which 
this species of education is now carried. Afterwards, 
we would grant to classical erudition as high h s 


lick, and Jenison killed a deer. In the morning, 
finding his horse had left him, he on Eliza- 
beth to stay at the camp with the deer, until he should 
go home and return with the horse. Jenison went 
home, returned with a horse, but found that his sister 
had left the camp. He called her in vain. He then 
hastened home to give the alarm ; the nearest neigh- 
bours were immediately convened, and proceeded in 
search of the child. William London, David Alkire, 
and Joseph Burnett (all good woodsmen), ascertained 
which way she had started, pursued the trail through 
laurel thickets, and over mountains that were almost 
impassable. She had pursued a pretty straight course 
until she got within a short distance of the settlement 
on Holly, through thickets that bears can scarcely 
penetrate, crossed the river upwards of sixty times, 
and got within a short distance of Mr Thomas M. 
Hammond's when night overtook her. With a toma- 
hawk which she carried with her, she peeled the bark 
from the birch tree, scraped off the inside of the bark, 
and ate it. She then broke off the branches from some 
bushes, laid them in the bark fora bed ; collected some 
more, of which she made a covering ; peeled the bark 
off a hickory withe, tied one end round the neck of a 
dog which accompanied her, and the other end round 
her wrist, and in this manner lay down in her couch 
of bark, and slept all night. When they found her, 
she seemed perfectly composed, and showed no signs 
ofalarm. The girl is only eight or nine years old, 
and must have travelled twenty miles, through a wil- 
derness rough and dreary enough to dishearten and 
alarm the most robust and resolute. She satisfactorily 
explained the cause of her having left the deer, by 
stating, that while Jenison was absent, a panther came 
and laid hold of it. Notwithstanding the hideous ap- 
pearance of this unexpected visitant, she had the cou- 
rage and presence of mind to advance and untie the 
dog before she took to flight.” 

Sites or Towns.—The increasing or decreasing 


as to every other department of knowledge, but not 
higher. We would place it upon a footing with many 
other objects of study, but allow to it no superiority. 
Good scholars would be as certainly produced by these 
means as good chemists, astronomers, and mathema- 
ticians are now produced, without any direct provision 
whatsoever for their production. Why are we to trust 
to the diversity of human tastes, and the varieties of 
human ambition, in every thing else, and distrust it 
in classics alone ? The passion for languages is just 
as strong as any other literary passion. There are 
very good Persian and Arabic scholars in this coun- 
try. Large heaps of trash have been dug up from 
Sanscrit ruins. We have seen, in our own times, a 
clergyman of the University of Oxford complimenting 
their majesties in Coptic and Syropheenician verses ; 
and yet we doubt whether there will be a sufficient 
avidity in literary men to get at the beauties of the 
finest writers which the world has yet seen; and 
though the Bagvat Gheeta has (as can be proved) 
met with human beings to translate, and r hu- 
man beings to read it, we think that, in order to se- 
cure an attention to Homer and Virgil, we must catch 
up every man—whether he is to be a clergyman or a 
duke—begin with him at six years of age, and never 

uit him till he is twenty, making him conjugate and 

ecline for life and death; and so teaching him to 
estimate his progress in real wisdom, as he can scan 
the verses of the Greek tragedians. 

An infinite quantity of talent is annually destroyed 
in the universities of England, by the miserabie jea- 
lousy and littleness of instructors. It is in vain to 
say we have produced great men under this system. 
We have produced great men under all systems. 
Every Englishman must pass half his life in learning 
Latin and Greek ; and classical learning is supposed 
to have produced the talents which it has not been 
able to extinguish. It is scarcely possible to prevent 

t men from rising up under any system of educa- 
tion, however bad. ‘each men demonolugy or astro- 
logy, and you will still have a certain portion of 
original genius, in spite of these or any other branches 
of ignorance and folly. 

We should be sorry if what we have said should 
ap too contemptuous towards classical learning, 
which we most sincerely hope will always be held in 
great honour in this country, though we certainly do 
not wish to it that exclusive honour which it at pre- 
sent enjoys. A great classical scholar is an ornament, 
and an important acquisition to his country; but, in 
a place of education, we would give to all knowledge 
an equal ch for distinction, and would trust to 
the varieties of human disposition, that every science 
worth cultivation would be cultivated. Looking al- 
ways to real utility as our guide, we should see, with 
equal pleasure, a studious and inquisitive mind ar- 

ng the productions of nature, investigating the 
qualities of bodies, or mastering the difficulties of 
the learned languages. We should not care whether 
he were chemist, naturalist, or scholar; because we 
know it to be as necessary that matter should be 
studied, and subdued to the use of man, as that taste 
should be gratified, and imagination inflamed.” 


American ApventTuREs.—“ On Thursday 
last,” says the Western Inquirer, U. S., “‘ Jenison 
Alkire took with him his sister Elizabeth, and pro- 
ceeded about three miles from home, for the purpose 
of watching a deer lick. They staid all night at the 


civ ion of a nation may be ascertained by the sites 
of its towns and its villages: as security and independ- 
ence predominate, the towns descend from the moun- 
tains to the plains; but when tyranny and anarchy 
reign, they re-ascend the rocks, or take refuge on the 
high sands of the sea. In the middle ages, in Italy, 
on the Rhine, in France, the towns stood, like eagles’ 
nests, on the points of inaccessible rocks. —Dela- 
martine. 


ODE TO PEACE. 
(By Professor Tennant; published om with his *« Anster Fair 
and other Poems,” in 1814.) 


Daughter of God! that sits on high 
Amid the dances of the sky, 
And guidest with thy gentle sway 
The planets on their tuneful way ; 
Sweet Peace! shall neer again 
The smile of thy most holy face, 
From thine ethereal dwelling-place, 
Rejoice the wretched weary race 
Of discord-breathing men? 
Too long, O giadness-giving Queen ! 
Thy tarrying in heaven has been; 
Too long o’er this fair blooming world 
The flag of blood has been unfurled, 
Polluting God’s pure day ; 
Whilst, as each maddening people reels, 
War onward drives his scythed wheels, 
And at his horse’s bloody heels 
Shriek Murder and Dismay. 
Oft have I wept to hear the cry 
Of widow wailing bitterly ; 
To see the parent's silent tear 
For children fallen beneath the spear ; 
And I have felt so sore 
The sense of human guilt and woe, 
That I, in Virtue’s passioned glow, 
Have cursed (my soul was wounded so) 
The shape of Man I bore! 
Then come from thy serene abode, 
Thou gladness-giving Child of God! 
And cease the world’s ensanguined strife, 
And reconcile my soul to life ; 
For much I long to see, 
Ere to the grave I down descend, 
Thy hand her blessed branch extend, 
And to the world’s remotest end 
Wave Love and Harmony ! 


AN EASTERN STORY-TELLER. 
Wuite in Constantinople, I went with my friend the 
American secretary to visit the coffee-houses in the 
Armenian quarter, where an improvisatore exhibits 
his talents every holiday. Immense crowds of re- 
spectable Turks assemble there to listen to the narra- 
tions of this accomplished story-teller ; and it is even 
said that the Grand Signior himself is often present 
as an auditor in disguise. We sat in the open air, on 
a long pier of wood built out into the sea, where there 
were hundreds besides, perched upon low stools, smok- 
ing, or eating delicious ices and and laugh. 
ing and talking with more vivacity than I could have 
expected in beings generally so taciturn, and so ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of their own importance. 
At last a man came to the door of the largest coffee- 
room and clapped his hands, when the Turks imme- 
diately moved into this apartment, in which seats 
were arranged in a semicircular form one above the 
other, asin atheatre. A portion of the floor in front 
of the benches was occupied by low stools, probably 
reserved for visitors of d@ Radios e and close to the 


wall was a rostrum and a large easy arm-chair, on one 
side of which stood a little desk. 

Oar Oriental friends behaved with much politeness ; 
for, perceiving from our Eu m costume that we 
were strangers, they offered us places in front of the 
stage; and after a few minutes’ delay, a man entered, 
and was handed up to the platform and chair amidst 
a burst of universal applause. In his hand he carried 
a small stick, and in gait, physiognomy, and manner, 
bore a singular resemblance to our English Mathews, 
He was dressed in a frock-coat, now so generally worn 
in Constantinople; and wore on one of his fingers a 
most superb brilliant ring, which, it is said, was pre- 
sented to him by the sultan as a mark of his especial 
approbation. A profound silence prevailed among the 
company the moment he made his appearance ; every 
one seemed desirous to be amused, and most anxious 
to catch every word that fell from his lips. No 
story-teller of Stamboul had ever enjoyed so much 
fame and popularity as this Turkish Mathews, who, 
rising from his seat and making three very profound 
obeisances to the company, commenced his “ At 
Home” with a series of imitations, in which he per- 
sonated a Turk from Aleppo, the Yorkshire or Calabria 
of the East. This Oriental John Trot is represented 
as setting out on his journey to see the world and 
make his fortune, and with this intent visits various 
pm. On one occasion, being mistaken for a pacha 
n disguise, he is every where feasted and treated with 
the most respectful attention, until the real truth being 
discovered, he is bastinadoed, spit upon, plucked by 
the beard, and, in short, maltreated in a thousand 
different ways. At last he finds his way to Stam- 
boul, and manages to obtain an interview with his 
Sublime Highness; after which he visits England, 
France, &c., and on his way back is taken by a 
pirate, who carries him to the coast of Africa. Dur- 
ing this compulsatory voyage, he describes himself as 
affected with a most horrible sea-sickness; and here 
his representation of a person labouring under that 
detestable malady was so accurate, that I almost fan- 
cied myself again in the cockpit of the Acteon, and 
all the terrors of the voyage across the Adriatic arose 
fresh to my imagination. After many other adven- 
tures, he returns safe to Aleppo, his native city, no 
richer than he set out ; but, like the monkey who had 
seen the world, “ full of wise saws” and strange 
assertions. His hairbreadth escapes, the unlucky 
scrapes he gets into, the blunders he is incessantly 
committing from his imperfect knowledge of the 
languages of the various nations among whom he is 
thrown, the continual equivoque and play upon words, 
his absurd misconceptions of the orders he receives, 
his buffetings, bastinadoes, feasts, imprisonments, and 
escapes, the odd satirical remarks elicited by the diffe- 
rent objects, places, and strange fashions he encounters, 
all afforded opportunities to the ingenious mimic for 
displaying the versatility of his powers. The changes, 
too, of voice, manner, look, gesture, suitable to the vu- 
rious characters he assumed, were infinitely ludicrous 
and entertaining. In this respect he was little, if at all, 
inferior to his mirth-inspiring brother of the Adelphi ; 
in proof of which, I need only state, that, though 
utterly unacquainted with his language, and enabled 
to follow the thread of the story only by the hurried 
explanations of my friend, I sat listening and laughing 
with the greatest satisfaction for more ie two hours, 
without feeling my attention at all beginning to flag. 
As to the Turks, they were literally convulsed with 
laughter ; shouting, screaming, and uttering a thou- 
sand exclamations of delight; and more than once it 
was evident, from their uproarious mirth, that he had 
succeeded in satirising the peculiarities of some well- 
known individual. At every pause in the story— 
very necessary for the actor, who was often exhausted 
by the violence of his gesticulations—wooden trays 
were handed about, and every une was expected to 
contribute a few paras. Of course the liberality of 
the audience was proportioned to the gratification 
they received; and on the present occasion he no 
doubt experienced substantial proofs of their appro- 
bation in a pretty considerable harvest of silver pieces. 
—Auldjo’s Visit to Constantinople. 


Messrs Chambers respectfully intimate, that they have now pub- 
lished the second volume of the 
SPIRIT OF CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL, 
eee handsomely done up in boards. 

jume may be obtained uniform with it. at the same 
price. This work, which fror time to time will be continued, con- 
sists of a collection of the original tales, essays, and sketches, which 
first appeared in the Jounal and is published for the convenience 
— who may desire to possess such papers in a 


Also, now completed, 
CHAMBERS’S INFORMATION FOR THE PEOPLE, 
In one volume 4to., uniform with the volumes of the Journal. This 
work consists of a series of treatises on those branches of human 
knowl in which the greater part of the community are most 
ted, designed 0 serve the chief uses of an encyclopedia, 
at a price beyond example moderate. 


Epinsures: Pu by William and Robert Chambers, 19, 
Waterloo ; and Orr & Smith, Paternoster Row, London. 
—— 20, Argyle Street, Glasgow; George 
tain and Ireland, Canada, Nova Scotia, and United States of 


every ing, by their 
Place. Price of a quarter of twelve weeks, ls. 6d; of a half-year 
of twenty-Sour weeks, 3s; and of a year of forty-eight weeks, 6s. 
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